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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


ON THE ADAPTATION OF CHRISTIAN 
CHARACTER TO THE EXIGENCIES 


OF THE AGE. 


I assumE as the basis of these re- 
marks the following proposition : 
In every age and country, Christian 
character ought to possess just that 
form, and just that degree of energy, 
which shall correspond with the cir- 
cumstances of the country and the age. 
That is to say, those particular traits 
of Christian character which are more 
particularly demanded by the exigen- 
cies of the times ought always to be 
more particularly developed. 

What I mean may be briefly illus- 
trated. The period of the promul- 
gation of the gospel, was a period of 
contempt and persecution. The ex- 
igencies of that period called for 
Christians of another stamp from 
those who are ordinarily found in 
times of quietness, for men of great 
simplicity of character and great for- 
titude of spirit—men of one idea, and 
that the cross of Christ, one passion, 
and that the love of their Redeemer 
—men who would not shrink from 
being treated as the refuse of the cre- 
ation, and who would be willing not 
only to be bound, but also to die for 
the name of Jesus. And such men 
were found. They were found not 
only when Stephen was stoned, and 
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when James was slain withthe sword, 
and when John was an exile in Pat- 
mos “for the testimony of Jesus 
Christ,’’ and when Paul “ five times 
received of the Jews forty stripes save 
one ;”’ but also when ignatius was 
devoured in the circus, and when 
Polycarp died amid “the glories of 
the burning stake,” and when thou- 
sands of martyrs gave such testimony 
to the truth, as won the admiration 
even of their persecutors. At that 
period such Christians were de- 
manded by the exigenciesofthe times, 
and such men were found; their 
spirit was the characteristic spirit of 
the church ; and thus the church lived 
on and flourished amid the tempest 
and the fire. 

The period ofthe reformation was 
a period of excitement and convul- 
sion ; the foundations of society were 
shaken; the universal mind of Eu- 
rope received a new impulse, and 
began to move in new directions. 
The circumstances of Christendom 
at that period called for great bold- 
ness and energy of character in 
Christians. The period demanded 
that Christians should be men of 
such character as to direct and con- 
trol the universal agitation,—-men 
who could sway the tide of public 
sentiment,—men whose voices would 
be heard with respect in the assem- 
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blies of mail-clad knights and feudal 
nobles, and whose _ uphesitating 
speech would ring upon the ears of 
royalty. Such men were found. 
They were found when Luther hurled 
defiance at the Pope, and when he 
declared that he would go to the diet 
at Worms though he were opposed 
by as many devils as there were tiles 
on the houses. They were found 
when Calvin, by the might of intel- 
lect, and by the reverence which could 
not be withheld from his acknow- 
ledged piety and force of moral char- 
acter, wielded the factions of Gene- 
va. They were found when Knox, 
in the presence chamber of the pa- 
pal queen of Scotland, dared to re- 
prove her with her oaths to God 
which she had violated, and with her 
solemn promises to an indignant 
people which she had trampled un- 
der foot; and as the minions of the 
court marvelled that he did not trem- 
ble at her rising and unmeasured an- 
ger, answered that he * had ere now 
looked many an angry man in the 
face, and had not been afraid above 
measure.” ‘These were indeed pe- 
culiar men, the master spirits of 
the age in which they lived ; but their 
determined energy and their intrepid 
bearing are only strong examples of 
a character which was then, in a 
greater or less degree, the general 
character of Christians. The cir- 
cumstances of the age called for 
such a development of Christian 
character ; and sucha development 
being had, the convulsions which 
might otherwise have wrought wide 
anarchy and ruin, resulted in the tri- 
umph of the gospel. 

If I may advance one additional il- 
lustration, I will refer the reader, for 
a moment, to the period when Chris- 
tianity became the established reli- 
gion of the Roman Empire. A 
wily Emperor abjured the paganism 
of his ancestors, and undertook to 
make Christianity the handmaid of 
his political designs. The circum- 


stances of the church, relieved at 
last from external distress, and ob- 
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taining quietness in an age of bound- 
less and barren disquisition, created 
within the church a strong tendency 
to meagre scholastic discussion and 
to the pursuit of profitless metaphys- 
ical distinctions. The circumstan- 
ces of this period demanded that 
Christian character should assume 
an attitude and put forth an energy 
adapted to counteract or control all 
the existing tendencies to evil. The 
period demanded that Christians 
should be men distinguished above 
the Christians of other times, by their 
elevation and firmness of principle 
by the simplicity and power of their 
faith in God, by their attachment to 
the unsophisticated practical truth 
of Scripture, and by their indifler- 
ence to worldly splendor and their 
abhorrence of worldly policy. The 
age demanded ofthem peculiar strict- 
ness in adhering to the evangelical 
conditions of church-membership, 
peculiar efforts to elevate throughout 
the church the standard of devotion 
and of practical godliness, and pecu- 
liar diligence to secure the wide and 
thorough diffusion of simple Christian 
instruction. Men prompt to efforts 
such as these, might have wrought 
out for the church deliverance from 
the perils that were then impending. 
But such men were not the Chris- 
tians of those days. Instead of re- 
sisting those tendencies to evil, in- 
stead of rising to that strength and 
majesty of character which might 
have controlled the circumstances 
that were so full of. danger, the 
Christians of that period rested, as we 
find, in the merely external triumph 
of the cross. We find that the 
wordy disputant treading the mazes of 
unprofitable speculation, the mitred 
prelate grasping after power, and the 
courtly metropolitan rejoicing in the 
sunshine of imperial favor, fairly re- 
present the spirit which characterised 
the Christians of that period. The 
result was that for a thousand years 
the gospel lay buried beneath the 
spoils of paganism. 

What then is the application of @ 
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proposition so obvious in the nature 
of things, and so abundantly illus- 
trated in all the experience of the 
church of God. Christian charac- 
ter in this age and in this country, 
ought to possess just that form, and 
just that degree of energy, which 
shall correspond with the circumstan- 
ces of the country and the age. We 
have before us now two questions. 
What are the circumstances of our 
age and country? And, What sort 
of Christian character do these cir- 
cumstances demand ? 

I. The character of the present 
age, and the condition and relations 
of our own country in particular, are 
the subject of abundant and ardent 
discussion in all places and on almost 
all occasions. That on this subject 
there has been misapprehension and 
exaggeration, sober men will hardly 
be disposed to doubt. It will not be 
readily conceded by cautious and in- 
quiring minds, that the present age is 
distinguished above every other pe- 
riod of the world, either by individual 
instances of intellectual power ; or 
by those improvements and discov- 
eries which of themselves accomplish 
mighty changes in society; or by 
that enthusiasm which, as at the pe- 
riod of the crusades or of the refor- 
mation, agitates nations and conti- 
nents ; or even by the greatness of 
the results that are suspended upon 
its events. In all these respects, the 
times in which we live are no doubt 
remarkable; and yet the assertion 
may be extravagant which declares 
that in any of these particulars, the 
age isthe most splendid which the 
world has ever seen. 

It will be impossible within the 
limits to which these remarks are 
confined, to enter into the inquiry so 
minutely as might be done with in- 
terest in other circumstances. I 
can only attempt a hasty outline of a 
few among the most general and 
striking features of the age. 

1. The first circumstance that de- 
mands our notice, is the fact that our 
times are distinguished by the diffu- 
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sion and general progress of know- 
ledge. Once, and for ages, the art 
of reading and writing was a myste- 
ry to which comparatively few were 
admitted. Less than four centuries 
ago, books were manufactured only 
by the tedious and expensive process 
of transcribing ; and the price of an 
entire Bible was half the dowry of a 
princess. From the period of the 
invention of printing down to the pre- 
sent time, the facilities for the attain- 
mentofknowledge have beencontinu- 
ally multiplying,and continually beco- 
ming more and more accessible to all 
the individuals of society. Less than 
three centuries ago, the reformers of 
Scotland first formed the idea of com- 
mon schools which should secure the 
rudiments of knowledge to the entire 
mass of the community. ‘Two cen- 
turies ago, a newspaper had never 
been heard of. From the day when 
the first newspaper was printed down 
to the present time, these vehicles of 
intelligence have been extending the 
sphere of their circulation, till now, 
in some countries, they penetrate 
weekly into the dwelling of almost 
every citizen to tell bim of what 
transpires in every nation under hea- 
ven. From the time when the sys- 
tem of common schools was first es- 
tablished in Scotland and in New- 
England, the system has been gradu- 
ally though slowly gaining ground 
in other countries ; and in the coun- 
tries where it was originally institu- 
ted, it has been accomplishing its ob- 
ject, in every succeeding generation, 
more surely and more thoroughly. 
And for a few years past the system 
has been spreading and improving 
with a rapidity entirely unexampled. 
The consequence of all this is, that 
at the present time, there is a greater 
portion of mankind entitled to be re- 
garded as reading, thinking, intelli- 
gent beings, than there has been at 
any former period. And every thing 
which we see around us, and every 
thing which we hear from a distance 
tells us that the progress of improve- 
ment is but just commenced. The 
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mind that has once begun to enjoy 
the liberty and power of knowledge, 
does not usually relapse into igno- 
rance, 
first attainments. So is it with the 
public mind throughout the world. 
Having once begun to learn, and 
having begun to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of knowledge, it feels a 
‘natural impulse bidding it go on- 
ward. Andonward itgoes. Every 
year extends the diffusion and adds 
to the stock of universal intelligence. 

Peculiarly is this the fact within 
our own country. Here the means 
of education are probably more uni- 

versally enjoyed than in any other 
celians ofthe world. Here the value 
of knowledge is more generally un- 
derstood than in other countries, 
and more deeply felt. Here too the 
progress of knowledge, unless we 
have been much mistaken, is pecu- 
liarly rapid. Efforts are continually 
made to raise the standard of com- 
mon education ; and these efforts are 
rarely unsuccessful. 

The result of this diffusion and 
progress of intelligence is, that our 
age and country are affording extra- 
ordinary facilities for bringing the 
truths and the claims of the gospel 
into contact with the minds of men. 
{n our own country nearly all, and 
throughout Protestant Christendom 
the majority of the people, are read- 
ing and reasonable beings, capable 
of apprehending from books and 
papers hardly less distinctly or less 
impressively than from the living 
teacher, even the more abstract and 
the most exalted truths of revelation. 
Such advantages for swaying the 
public mind and promoting the cause 
of Christianity, the reformers never 
possessed, 
printing had just been discovered, 
and the direct influence of the press 
was confined to comparatively few 
individuals ; yet 
the press co-operating with the 
pulpit, were able to control the 
ininds of nations, to make the agita- 
tions of their times subservient to 
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the advancement of the truth, and 
to develope before astonished poten- 
tates, temporal and spiritual, the pow- 
er of public opinion. What could 
they not have done with their spirit 
and energy, if they had possessed all 
the advantages which the present 
age, and our country especially, af- 
fords for the communication and 
wide diffusion of the truth ? 

2. Another remarkable trait in 
the character of the age is a spirit of 
restlesness and innovation. This 
is intimately connected with that 
universal circulation and rapid pro- 
gress of knowledge, which we have 
just beenconsidering. The advance- 
ment of general education has mo- 
dified in no small degree the entire 
structure of ‘society. Many ideas 
of legislation and of social distinc- 
tions, once deemed important, have 
in this way become inapplicable. 
Many institutions, excellent in their 
day, have grown antiquated and have 
needed to be reformed. Thus the 
present age has been, and must be, 
like the age of the Reformation, an 
age of revolutions. These revolu- 
tions—in government, in manners, 
in Opinions, in commerce, in_ public 
institutions—-have fostered in the 
minds of men the natural love of nov- 
eltyandchange. In the public mind 
the idea of innovation and the idea 
of improvement have become almost 
inseparably associated. 

Besides, the diffusion ofa super- 
ficial and imperfect knowledge-— 
such as all knowledge must be at 
first——naturally tends to produce 
restlessness and selt-conceit. "Take 
an individual who has been the slave 
of authority and the dupe of pre) ju- 
dice, and who is just beginning to 
get his eyes open on the fields ot 
truth. ‘The more entirely he has 
been satisfied with his former igno- 
rance, the more conceited will he now 
become, and the more ready to rush 
into the opposite extreme. So jea- 
lous will he be of his fancied liberty 
of thought, that you may perhaps 
find him ready to reject every thing 
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which others have ever received be- 
fore him. Thus, in the public mind, 
the first tendency of the liberalizing 
influence of knowledge is to pro- 
duce a distrust of every thing that 
comes enforced by the authority of 
former times,—a confident expecta- 
tion of accomplishing in a moment 
the reformation of every abuse and 
the correction of every error,—and 
a confused notion that whatever is 
old is obsolete, and that whatever is 
new is at least so much the better. 
There is nothing in which men are 
generally more self-sufficient than in 
that about which they know a little 
and only a little. The merest smat- 
terer is, generally, of all men the 
most incorrigibly bent on innovations 
and fancied improvements. 

But whatever may be the occasion, 
the fact is bevond all controversy, 
that there is operating throughout 
the civilized world a restless spirit 
of innovation. Men are determined 
that they will acknowledge nothing 
to be useful,of which they cannot for 
themselves perceive the utility, and 
nothing to be true, of which they do 
not see the reasonableness. Sucha 
spirit working in the minds of men, 
makes havoc of a multitude of long- 
received impressions, and deranges 
many a time-hallowed institution. 
Such a spirit is not of course infalli- 
bly discriminating in its operations ; 
for there may be many things use- 
ful,the utility of which is not at once 
obvious to common minds; and 
there may be many things true, the 
evidence of which lies deeper than 
the scope of superficial knowledge. 
Therefore this spirit not only per- 
plexes monarchs with the fear of 
change, and overturns the tribunals 
of the inquisition, and curtails the 
honors and the exclusive privileges 
of nobility, and insists that govern- 
ment shall be the administered for 
the public good and not for the pleas- 
ure or emolument of rulers, but it 
enters into every department of life 
and action to examine and to judge. 
Nothing can be too venerable, no- 
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thing too simple, to receive its notice. 
Neither the religious institutions 
which we adinire, nor the doctrines 
which we receive, can escape its 
daring scrutiny. Formerly,men have 
regarded with much deference the 
authority of venerable and judicious 
fathers and learned doctors of the 
church ; and they have relied much 
on the judgment of synods and as- 
semblies of divines; and they have 
taken well digested creeds and cate- 
chisms as admirable rules of faith ; 
and on the antiquated phrases of the- 
ological discussion they have looked 
with veneration, as a Jew would look 
upon the vessels of the temple, till in 
their memory and their faith, they 
confounded the words of men with 
the words of God. But in our day 
this innovating spirit is making great 
advances upon all these curious an- 
tiquities. Men value but little the 
names of departed worthies. If you 
present them acreed, no matter what 
venerable doctor framed it, no mat- 
ter what assembly voted it, you must 
explain its technical expressions to 
their understanding, and you must 
justify its doctrines to their intellect 
and conscience, or there is no small 
probability that they willreject it, and 
look for some other system more 
correspondent in form—not to say 
more congenial in essence, with the 
spirit of the times. Or to make the 
illustration still more direct and spe- 
cial ; it is in vain for us in New-Eng- 
land, to tell the people that our reli- 
gious systein is the oldestin the land, 
its antiquity will not commend it to 
the spirit of the age. It isin vain to 
tell them that our charches were 
planted by the Pilgrims; it isin vain 
to tell them of the venerable “ Plat- 
forms” on which our ecclesiastical 
systems are erected ; it is in vain to 
thunder in their ears the votes of our 
consociations and our councils ; *le- 
viathan is not thus tamed” in these 
days; such “arrows cannot make 
nim flee ;’ these “darts are counted 
as stubble” and “he laugheth at the 
shaking of a spear.” Our ecclesi- 
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astical system must be such as that 
all shall see its beauty, and its rea- 
sonableness, and its energetic use- 
fulness ; it must be thoroughly con- 
formed to the wants of our state of 
society,and to the spirit of our coun- 
try and our age ; or it will only with 
great difficulty maintain its standing. 
So of our doctrines; you may tell 
the people how they have been de- 
fended by our Edwardses and Bella- 
mys in other days ; you may express 
them in venerable words and phrases 
that have come down from the West- 
minister Assembly, or from Calvin, 
or from Augustine; but it will be to 
little purpose ; it may be found that 
these ancient names have lost their 
influence, and that these words and 
technical phrases deemed by some 
essential to the truth have lost their 
influence too, and in the lapse of time 
have ehanged their meaning. Our 
scheme of doctrine must be inde- 
pendent of the embarrassment of an- 
tiquated technics, and must be so 
explained and proved, as that men 
shall see for themselves its meaning 
and its truth. 

3. We come now to another fea- 
ture of our times. Our age is an 
age abundant in infidelity. There 
are thousands who have but little 
reverence for the gospel. The in- 
fidelity of our times is not indeed 
that brazen-fronted infidelity which, 
some thirty years ago, was wont in 
every place to volley forth its blas- 
phemies against the heavens; it is 
a sly and wary infidelity, lurking in 
secret places, and poisoning unseen 
the fountains of public thought and 
feeling. It is not that infidelity boil- 
ing up directly from the bottomless 
abyss, which lately overspread half 
Europe with its volcanic flood; but 
a more indirect and hidden infidelity, 
fermenting here and there like leav- 
en, and gradually spreading till all 
Christendom is leavened. It is a 
kind of infidelity which springs in 
a measure from the restlessness of 
the times; an infidelity which re- 
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gards religion with suspicion on ac- 
count of its antiquity ; which loves 
to smile obliquely at the old fashion- 
ed ideas of providence, and faith, and 
prayer; which loses no opportunity 
of ascribing to accident what the 
men of other times would have ascri- 
bed—in words at least—to God; 
which sneers at the quaint demean- 
our, and is most vehemently and el- 
oquently angry against the faults and 
foibles, of those men who stand re- 
nowned as Christians on the page of 
history; which delights to make ex- 
pediency and policy the rule of con- 
duct ; which never addresses the 
greater and more honorable princi- 
ples of human nature, but speaks al- 
ways to selfishness alone ; and which 
is in short the natural religion, or ra- 
ther the natural irreligion, of an 
‘“‘age of economists, sophists, and 
calculators.”” With this infidelity, 
so kindred to the spirit of the times, 
must religion enter into conflict; and 
if religion have any thing among its 
weapons which is not etherial, or 
any thing in its armour of defence 
which is cumbrous or imperfect, it 
may indeed come off victorious, but 
it will be a sufferer in the combat. 
4. A fourth characteristic of the 
age in which we live is, It is an age 
of unparalleled enterprise. Look at 
what commerce is doing. It leaves 
no sea unvisited, no region unexplor- 
ed.” It is binding together all na- 
tions, in ties of mutual intercourse 
and reciprocal advantage. In every 
land we find the citizens of every 
other land, led forth by the spirit of 
adventure and following their gains. 
And everywhere we find the field 
of commercial competition crowded 
to excess. Every scheme that vig- 
orous invention can devise, eager 
zeal stands ready to embrace and 
follow. ‘Fhus the whole civilized 
world is in perpetualactivity. Thus, 
in the present diffused circulation of 
knowledge, the enterprising spirit of 
modern commerce pervadesall walks 
of life and all departments of exertion. 
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From every level of society ardent 
competitors are crowding into every 
field. Eminently is this the case in 
these United States. The conse- 
quence ofthis universal spirit of enter- 
prise is thatin our age, and especially 
in ourcountry, there isa most unusual 
development of power, andan amount 
of excitability and energy which if 
properly directed may accomplish 
wonders, and which if undirected 
must be dangerous. 

5. All the circumstances hereto- 
fore considered serve to illustrate 
another which is the most important 
characteristic of our times. The 
present is a critical period of the 
world. By this I mean that on the 
events of the passing age great re- 
sults are depending. The age is 
distinguished, by the diffusion and 
progress of knowledge, by the love 
of innovation, by a secretly spread- 
ing infidelity, and by the spirit of 
boundless enterprise. This wide 
diffusion and rapid progress of knowl- 
edge, has accomplished much and 
will accomplish more. This restless 
desire of universal innovation is over- 
turning dynasties, it is shaking the 
power of old opinions, it is chang- 
ing long established customs, it is 
revolutionizing the total aspect of so- 
ciety. This infidelity—secret yet 
mighty—is either to be defeated or 
totriumph. This spirit ofenterprise 
which is exciting and moving the 
entire mass of human existence, will 
have its great results—results as yet 
unknown. Andthecircumstancesof 
the worldall declare that the present 
is acrisisinthe historyofman. Look 
atourown country ; its political insti- 
tutions just coming to maturity; its po- 
pulation spreading out to filla territory 
wide as the widest empire of the 
world; the light of its example held up 
for hope and guidance tothe nations ; 
its means of religious instruction far 
below its actual wants, and annually 
falling still farther in the rear ofits ever 
rowing necessities ;——who shall rend 
the veil that hides futurity, and show us 
the result? Look to thesouthern repub- 
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lics of our continent, breaking loose 
from the claims of Spanish and papal 
domination, and either to be tossed for 
ages on the deep of anarchy and in- 
fidelity, or to rest in peace under the 
dominion of liberal governments, 
sustained——as liberal governments 
must be—by the pure gospel of Jc- 
sus Christ ;—on the events of a few 
passing years, their destiny is turn- 
ing. Look to Europe; her thrones 
tottering, her hierarchies trembling 
to their fall, and all the elements of 
society in that state of disorganiza- 
tion which needs only a spark to 
produce a general explosion ;—it is 
a crisis there; who shall measure 
the results that are at issue? Look 
to Asia; light is breaking in upon 
her darkness, commerce and the 
press are there; and there the preach- 
ers of the gospel, few indeed and far 
between, but powerfully operating 
with commerce and the press in the 
advancing work ofrevolution. Look 
to Africa; her sons, long carried 
captive and enslaved, are returning, 
and bringing with them the institu- 
tions of liberty and the light of the 
gospel; and wherever they plant 
themselves, there is the commence- 
ment of a revolution fraught with 
great results. Every thing proclaims 
a crisis in the affairs of this long 
agitated world. 

And here the thought of the res- 
ponsibility of living in such an age 
and insuch a country, presses itself 
on the mind with a force too great 
to be resisted. Every man has an 
influence to exercise upon his fellow- 
men; and according to the amount 
and energy ofthe influence which he 
might exercise, is his responsibility. 
Every man is to serve God in his 
generation; and according to the 
opportunities for serving God which 
he enjoys, will be the strictness of his 
final account. Influence exerted at 
this critical period of the wor!d,must 
be exerted with extraordinary tenden- 
cies, and unless counteracted, must 
be followed with extraordinary re- 
sults. In this age and country eve- 
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ry man is capable of doing great 
good or greatevil. And this is the 
responsibility of living in such cir- 
cumstances. Who is the man that 
best discharges this responsibility. 

Ii. ‘This brings us to the inquiry, 

What sort of Christian character is 
demanded by the circumstances in 
which we live. We believe that in 
the hands of the church, under God, 
are all the great results, connected 
with the present posture of the world. 
Or rather the question whether these 
results are directly to advance the 
true and best interests of the human 
race, depends on what is done in the 
present age by the great community 
of Christians. ‘The church is the 
salt ofthe earth. ‘The church—not 
the body politic of this or that par- 
ticular denomination of sectarians, 
but the universal company of them 
that believe in Christ—is the light 
of the world. It is now for the 
church to exert its salutary influ- 
ences, to send out those streams of 
light of which it has been made the 
reservoir. We believe that the pres- 
ent posture of affairs has occurred 
under the wise orderings of provi- 
dence, to the intent that now unto the 
principalities and powers in heaven, 
may be seen, by the church, the mani- 
fold wisdom of God. What sort of 
men, then, must the Christians of this 
age become, if they are to conduct 
themselves in all respects worthy of 
the crisis ? 

1. The crisis calls for intelligent 
Christians. It demands that they 
be acquainted with the gospel, and 
acquainted with the world. They 
must understand the gospel,—not 
only its form but its spirit ; not only 
the creeds and systems in which the 
doctrines of Christianity have been 
heretofore embodied, but the Bible 
itself, in its free and unrestrained in- 
terpretation, and in its complete 
adaptedness to the circumstances of 
our country and our times. ‘They 
must be men liberalized by this free ac- 
quaintance with the Bible, and thus 
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willing to meet each other upon Bi- 
ble ground. They must be liberali- 
zed by the free spirit of the Bible, 
and thus made willing to see divine 
truth, delivered from the thraldom of 
antiquated forms and human ex- 
pressions, and presented to the minds 
of men in such language, and by 
such illustrations, as modern men 
not only can, but must understand. 
They must be acquainted also with 
the world. ‘They must have that 
degree of intellectual culture, in 
their various stations, which will 
qualify them to sustain their impor- 
tant part in an age of wide and ever 
growing knowledge. “ Knowledge 
is power.” The maxim is worthy 
of the illustrious and good man who 
announced it ; and it has a peculiar 
meaning inanagelikethis.  Know- 
ledge is power,” and if Christians 
have not as mueh of it as other men, 
—nay, if in their respective walks of 
life, they have not more of it than 
other men, they are but miserably 
fitted to sway the agitations, and to 
take advantage of the changes, of the 
times. 

2. The crisis calls for Christians 
of thorough piety. By thorough pie- 
ty I mean the piety that pervades 
the life and operates in every action. 
The idea that Christian character 
consists simply in occasional devout 
exercises of the mind is a false idea 
at all times, and will by no means 
answer for such a period as this. 
The Christian who is fitted for this 
crisis, must be a Christian every 
where and always, not only in the 
Church, and in the prayer meeting, 
and in the closet, and on the Sab- 
bath ; but in the family and in the 
market, and in the place of daily 
business, and in the assembly of his 
fellow citizens. He must be al- 
waysserving God, and doing all things 
to his glory. In every relation of 
life—domestic, social, and political, 
as well as religious—he is to act as 
a Christian. And the way to act 
as a Christian in these relations is 
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not avoid them, like an ascetic, be- 
cause they may be fraught with 
temptation, but to perform every 
one of their duties in the fear of God 
and as the servant of the Lord Jesus. 
The Christian who hasa lawful call- 
ing may not abandon that calling be- 
cause he finds himself surrounded 
with temptations. He must exhibit 
himself an example of every duty in 
his appropriate vocation; and he 
must overcome the temptations by 
watchful discipline and prayer, and 
by the habit of doing all things 
heartily as unto God and not unto 
men. Neither is he to abandon any 
of his duties as a citizen because he 
finds them attended with temptation. 
For example, when the people are 
called to the election of their magis- 
trates and thus to set the mark of 
their approbation or displeasure on 
the conduct their of rulers, the Christ- 
ian may not abstain from giving his 
vote because he finds that in so doing 
he is exposed to the infection of 
party feeling. The duty must be 
performed, and the temptation must 
be overcome. His Christian char- 
acter and Christian profession can- 
not exempt him. When he entered 
into covenant with God he was nei- 
ther expatriated nor disfranchised. 
On the contrary, one part of his Chris- 
tian character ought to be a consci- 
entious performance of his duties as 
a citizen, and a conscientious use of 
his rights and privileges as a free- 
man. 

3. Thecrisis calls for active Chris- 
tians. I mean Christians active for 
the direct advancement of religion— 
Christians who shall bring that en- 
terprising spirit so characteristic of 
the age,to bear upon the interests of 
the church and the conversion of the 
world. It is—as we have seen—an 
age of boundless activity and daring 
adventure. All society is afloat up- 
on the tide of restless enterprise. 
The enemies of God rest not. Er- 
ror is abroad to derange and obscure 
the gospel. Infidelity is stealing 
over the world like a poisonous vapor. 

Vou. I.—No. XI. 72 
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And at such a period may Christians 
be idle, or unenterprising for the 
cause of their Redeemer? Now is 
the time to settle tle character and 
fix the destiny of this wide nation, 
by sending the Bible into every fami- 
ly, by circulating religious intelli- 
gence and religious tracts through 
every neighborhood ; by securing 
and sanctifying the influence of every 
village school, and every academy 
and university; by carrying into every 
street of the cities, and every hamlet 
of the country, the simple yet mighty 
discipline of Sunday schools; by build- 
ing in every settlement the temple of 
the Pilgrims’ God, and by securing 
for all the people the adequate and 
faithful ministrations of the gospel. 
Here is a Joud call for enterprising} 
Christians. Nor is this all. The 
circumstances of the whole world 
call for vigorous Christian effort. 
How are the nations of the South to 
become enlightened by the word of 
God ? How are the nations of conti- 
nental Europe to receive the same 
illumination ? How shall the troth 
become ascendant throughout Africa 
and Asia, and be made to beam on 
the green islands of the tropics? By 
well-directed effort taking advantage 
of the crisis which Providence is now 
developing. May Christians then 
at sucha period stand inactive in the 
cause of their Redeemer’? No. He 
calls upon them to awake. He bids 
them stand vigilant to descry, prompt 
to undertake, energetic to accom- 
plish, every thing by which his cause 
may be advanced. 

4. Once more: The crisis calls 
for bold and determined Christians. 
Men who are afraid to stem the 
tide of prejudice or fashion; men 
who are afraid to be singular, or to 
be sneered at as precise and puritan- 
ical; men who dare not speak above 
their breath for God and holiness,— 
are not the Christians for the crisis 
at which we stand. God calls for 
Christians ofa hardier spirit, for those 
who shall stand a living rampart for 
his cause, and who shall make their 
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voices heard everywhere against 
wickedness in every station. The 
age and the country demand that 
Christians be decided and undaunted; 
and if Christians shrink from this 
responsibility, they must expect to be 
overrun and trampled down by the 
triumphant hosts of wickedness. 
Public opinion is not excited or di- 
rected by a faint and tremulous call. 
Men are prone to forget even those 
interests of truth and virtue which 
their reason acknowledges to be im- 
portant. And atsuch a time as this, 
when there is so much that ig change- 
able and revolutionizing in society, 
—vice, immorality, the deadliest im- 
piety, may creep in—aye, may creep 
in even here; and while men stand 
oblivious of what they confess to be 
their better interests, may gradually 
gain a triumph over all our religious 
institutions, and all our social purity 
and peace. This triumph impiety 
may gain, while Christians are aware 
of its approaches, and are weeping 
over its progress, and are retiring be- 
fore its strength, and are whispering 
against it their polite and timid ex- 
postulations. But Wf in the early 
stages of the evil they had sounded 
on the public ear one loud and long 
alarm, if they had taken courage to 
quit themselves like men, they might 
have found the moral energies mus- 
tering on their side, and the enemy 
might have been defeated and turned 
back with a long memorable ignomi- 
ny. Faint-hearted Christians are not 

the Christians for such times as these. 

Such is an imperfect outline of 
that development of Christian char- 
acter which seems to be demanded 
by the circumstances of our age. 
But may we expect that such Chris- 
tians will be found? And how shall 
the “ host of God’s elect’’ be trained 
for the present exigencies of the war- 
fare ? 

As these questions rise to our no- 
tice, we look round upon the church, 
and we see it undergoing a sort of 
moral discipline admirably adapted 
te this end. We see the heralds of 
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religious intelligence visiting every 
church, penetrating into almost every 
Christian family, and bringing to the 
minds of thousands and ten thousands 
of the people of God every step of 
the advancement of the gospel. We 
see ten thousand associations for do- 
ing good—missionary societies—Bi- 
ble societies—-societies of every 
name—arranging under their ban- 
ners the old and the young, the rich 
and the poor, and training Christians 
of every condition to those habits of 
activity and energy which the age 
demands. We seechildren and youth 
in our congregations, who are soon 
to be the members and the leaders of 
the churches, forming in Sabbath 
schools and Bible classes that char- 
acter of intelligence which we so 
much desire. We rejoice in the 
hope which such tokens are fitted to 
inspire. We cry,|let all these opera- 
tions of benevolence be carried on, 
for they are not only sending light to 
the benighted and salvation to the 
perishing, but they are silently ac- 
complishing a mighty reformation in 
the character of Christians, till the 
church shall arise and shine, her light 
being come, and the glory of the Lord 
being risen upon her. 

And while we look, behold the 
spirit of the Lord sets up a standard. 
Revivals of religion here and there 
are not only extending the dominion 
of the cross, and clearing up a thou- 
sand green spots amid the desolations 
of sin, but are awakening Christians 
to new habits of thought and action. 
The churches, under the out-pour- 
ings of God’s grace, are rising to 
shine with the splendor and beauty of 
holiness. 

But is there nothing which we can 
doto aidthe operation of these causes 
and accelerate the result? {can only 
throw out a few hints to be enlarged 
upon, perhaps, hereafter. 

1. The circulation of religious 
intelligence ought to be assiduously 
promoted. Pastors should urge up- 
on their people, Christians should 
urge upon each other, the duty of 
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becoming acquainted, as extensively 
and minutely as possible, with all 
that God is doing for the advance- 
mentof the kingdom of Christ. Christ- 
jan parents should deem this an in- 
dispensable part of the education 
of their children. Every individual 
should make it his study to know the 
successes and all the vicissitudes of 
the church. Ifthe view which we 
have taken of the present aspect of 
the wo. id, and of the sort of Christian 
character which the times demand, 
is correct, then every minister, and 
every Christian, is bound by his alle- 
giance to the cause of Christ, to do 
what he can to promote the circula- 
tion of religious intelligence. There 
ought to be no Christian family with- 
out a religious newspaper—monthily 
or weekly. The plea, “We can’t 
afford it” is idle. Where they can 
afford to drink sugar in their tea and 
coffee, where the wife and daughter 
can afford to wear ribands, there a 
religious newspaper can be afforded. 

2. The Christian character appro- 
priate to the age may be promoted 
by plain and popular discussions of 
the doctrines of the Bible. ‘These 
doctrines have been discussed in 
times past, it is true; and every 
bookseller’s shelves—every village 
library, may furnish able treatises on 
almost every point of Christian faith. 
But the present age calls for new dis- 
cussions of the truth. Many doc- 
trines of the Bible are misrepresented 
by their enemies, and often, it is fear- 
ed, misunderstood by their friends. 
The doctrines of depravity—of elec- 
tion-—of regeneration—of perseve- 
rance—of dependence--of moral 
agency—what are they? Let them 
be stated, not in the language of 
the Westminister divines—let them 
be explained, not by the illustra- 
tions of Calvin; let us see these 
doctrines stated in language, and 
explained by illustrations, adapt- 
ed to meet the prejudices and mis- 
conceptions current in these times. 
And let the doctrines thus stated be 
proved by the plain testimony of the 
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Bible. If my voice could have any 
effect upon our learned professors 
and doctors of theology, | would tell 
them, here is your vocation ; define 
and prove the doctrines of the cross, 
make these doctrines clear in the 
light of common sense and of the 
Bible ; combine your powers for 
this purpose, give the church one 
able theological journal adapted to 
the spirit and the exigences of the 
times, and the church will sustain it, 
Christians will read it, and the cause 
of God and of salvation will reap 
great advantage from it. 

3. Let the moral discipline of be- 
nevolent action be promoted. Ifthere 
is any one circumstance in the pres- 
ent aspect of the church which pro- 
mises much for the purification and 
increased energy of Christian char- 
acter, that one circumstance is, in 
my opinion, the organization of the 
churches for the purpose of benevolent 
action. The princip!e of association 
which has been already so extensive- 
ly introduced, and which js every year 
applied to new purposes, and opera- 
ting with new energy, is not only ac- 
complishing wonders for the defence 
and enlargement of the kingdom of 
God ; it is doing hardly less by its 
indirect and reflex influence. It af- 
fords every Christian an opportunity 
of acting—it calls on every Christian 
to act—for the advancement of the 
gospel. Thus it affords a peculiar 
and powerful moral] discipline, calling 
out, trying, strengthening, every 
principle of benevolence or devotion 
in the hearts of believers. The 
Sabbath school is as profitable to 
the teachers as it is to the pupils. 
The city or village tract society, the 
Bible or missionary association, eve- 
ry such institution, drills and disci- 
plines the Christians among whom 
it is established, trying how much of 
the spirit of Christ they possess ; 
showing how much faith they have 
in his promises, and how much they 
are willing to do for his cause; in- 
creasing their intelligence ; making 
their piety more thorough and con- 
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stant; teaching therm more promp- 
titude and scope of Chiristian enter- 
prise ; and giving them new energy 
of spirit in the service of their Lord. 
The Christian who barely contrib- 
utes to these charities—if he dees it 
with a willing mind—reaps an ad- 
vantage to himself worth more than 
what his contributions cost him. 
The Christian who, in addition to be- 
stowing of his substance, takes some 
agency in the promotion of the cause 
derives from it still more advantage. 
And therefore I say, that if we would 
raise the standard of Christian char- 
acter, we cannot operate more pow- 
erfully than by promoting this moral 
discipline of benevolent action. The 
parish in which there are not found 
in operation branches of some two 
or three among the great benevolent 
institutions of the times, is either a 
very small parish and a very poor 
one, or a parish in which there is 
some great and deplorable delin- 
quency. 

There ought to be more of 
Christian intercourse among Chris- 
tians. Ministers and churches have 
their ecclesiastical business meet- 
ings, all over the land. But these 
meetings are not the thing which we 
need, to raise the tone of Christian 
feeling and intelligence, and the 
standard of Christien enterprise. 
Ministers and Christians may have 
their meetings for ecclesiastical busi- 
ness—such meetings sare necessary ; 
but ought they not also to assemble 
themselves together, that they may 
consider one another to provoke unto 
love and good works, and so much 
the more as tiey see the day ap- 
proaching ? Ought they not to have 
their meetings for devotion, that they 

may bind themselves tovether with 
new ties of brotherly affection—that 
they may warm each other’s hearts 
and rouse each other's energies ? 
The success which has attended 
what are called conferences of 
churches, wherever they have been 
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introduced, and in whatever form, 
goes far to answer such questions, 
And if the experiment had not been 
tried, would it not be obvious, that 
stated meetings of ministers and 
brethren from a circle of churches 
expressly for mutual improvement 
must have a salutary influence? Let 
such meetings, organized after the 
models which wisdom and experi- 
ence approve, become general ; and 
then the healthful spirit of intelli- 
gence shall circulate hke the life- 
blood through our Christian com- 
munity ; the piety of all our churches 
shall become more constant, fervent, 
and pervading ; the stir of Christian 
enterprise shall rouse the languid, 
and urge on the backward; and 
Christians shall stand up like men, 
and shall act with the energy of 
combination and the boldness of de- 
votion, for the cause of holiness. 

5. Let me add yet one word more. 
Every Christian should bear in mind 
the responsibility of living in these 
circumstances, and should make 
great personal eflorts to attain that 
measure of Christian character which 
the times demand of him. If any 
man lack wisdom let him ask of 
God. The Holy Spirit is given to 
earnest and unceasing prayer. What 
was it that fitted Luther for iis 
work ? What was it that furnished 
Brainerd with that holy unction 
which made his solitude so often a 
paradise, and with those graces which 
have made his name a watchword to 
the Christian’? What was it that 
girded Martyn with the armor of 
salvation, for his warefare? What 
but prayer, and a high mark to ain 
at, and personal eflort to attain it ’ 
By such means must every believer 
be furnished for the station in which 
his God has placed him ; and if he 
does not attain that measure of 
Christian character which will qualify 
him for such responsibilities as God 
calls him to sustain, who will bear 
the blame of it in the great day? 











IMPORTANCE OF AN EARLY CONSECRA- 
TION TO THE MISSIONARY SERVICE. 


Tne claims of the missionary en- 
terprise upon personal service, has 
become a subject of deep interest to 
Christians, especially to young and 
educated Christians. ‘Time was, 
even within our recollection, when 
most of the disciples of Christ seemed 
to feel as if their duty was discharged, 
when they had so far conquered 
prejudices and objections, as wil- 
lingly to be reckoned among -the 
advocates of missions, and to bestow 
their stinted donations to aid others 
in carrying them on. 

But while Christians have mused on 
the subject, the fire has burned; a 
demonstration of the Spiritand of 
power has accempanied the enter- 
prise, and the last command of the 
ascending Saviour is now beginning 
to be felt as of personal application. 

It often happens, however, that 
much time elapses, before a rule of 
duty, which Christians have long 
neglected, is fully developed in all 
its applications, or acted upon to its 
full extent. ‘The import of the di- 
rection, go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature, 
is yearly unfolding its broad meaning 
with greater distinctness, and laying 
a stronger claim upon the posses- 
sions and services of belivers. And 
many more false maxims, which self- 
ishness and worldliness have intro- 
duced into the creed of Christians, 
will, it is beheved, fall before its 
searching application. ‘There is one 
prevalent opinion, upon which | 
propose to make a few remarks on 
this occasion, that stands, if I mis- 
take not, in this predicament. There 
exists extensively an impression that 
the question of personal consecra- 
tion to the missionary service should 
not be decided early. The young 


convert may think upon the subject, 
but he may not definitely decide it. 
He must first take his seven years 
ramble iu the walks of literature and 
science; and not until he has com- 
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pleted his collegiate course, and en- 
tered the halls of the Theological 
Seminary, may he form and express 
the fixed resolution to become a mis- 
sionary. And the reason for this 
delay is surely important. It is the 
fear that the young convert may de- 
cide too hastily, without thoroughly 
weighing the nature and magnitude 
of the work, or his own qualifications 
for it. But though tins reason be 
good for some delay, it does not jus- 
tify so long a period of indecision as 
is usually allowed. A question so 
momentous in its bearings upon the 
individual concerned, and upon the 
interests of religion, ought not, in- 
deed, to be decided without mature 
and deliberate reflection and oft 


re- 
peated fervent prayer. And! doubt 
not but the extreme caution and 


hesitancy that have been usually 
adopted on the subject, have rendered 
less frequent, the instances of apos- 
tacy, unfaithfulness, and incompe- 
tency among missionaries. But there 
are many reasons that render an ear- 
ly decision of this question desirable, 
and delay injurious and dangerous. 
Whether these reasons are more than 
sufficient to ccunterbalance the dan- 
gers incident to an earlier decision, 
you will be able to determine, when 
[I shall have presented the most im- 
portant of them to your considera- 
tion. 

In the first place, the happy influ- 
ence of decision upon the munud in fit- 
ting it for more efficient action, is a 
plea in favor of an early consecration 
to the work of missions. 

A preparation for the ordinary 
duties of the ministry at home, is, 
indeed essentially the same us for the 
missionary service. Yel there are 
important peculiarities in the latter. 
that deserve the most serious atten- 
tion ; because the best intentions and 
the best natural qualifications may 
utterly fail of success, from the want. 
of such attention. Both the bod: 
and the mind should undergo a spe- 
cial discipline to fit them for the 
new sphere in which they are to move 





The body should be accustomed to 
the most laborious muscular effort 
without sinking under it, and very 
great changes and irregularity in diet 
and exercise ; because the mission- 
ary will be exposed to the necessity 
of making such efforts, and of sub- 
mitting to such irregularity, when he 
goes forth among the heathen; and 
if not habituated to them beforehand, 
the strongest bodily constitution will 
soon give way. Peculiar mental 
habits also, should beacquired. The 
mind should learn to act with great 
promptness, and to apply itself with 
great viger under circumstances the 
most unpropitious to study. [t should 
learn how to detect the sophistry of 
an argument, and to command all its 
resources, so as to employ them in 
the most advantageous manner, in 
the exhibition of truth, with no time 
for preparation. Added to the ordi- 
nary routine of knowledge in a course 
of public education, other branches, 
adapted to the circumstances of a 
missionary life, should receive some 
specialattention. An acquaintance, 
for example, with the most common 

processes in the arts, so as to be able 
to introduce them among a barbarous 
people, is almost indispensable. A 
practical knowledge too, of the most 
striking and curious experiments in 

natural philosophy and chemistry, 

would often prove of most essential 

service in arresting the attention, 

and exciting the curiosity of the hea- 

then, and in producing a desire for 

instruction. Thus a skilful use of the 

galvanic battery procured the release 

of an English traveller in central Af- 

rica, and Mr. King mentions that no 

present he ever made to the wander- 

ing Arabs of Palestine, did more to 

conciliate their favor, thana few phos- 

phoric matches. ‘The missionary, 

also, should possess a more thorough 

acquaintance with natural history 

than is important for the minister in 

this country. He penetrates into 
regions where new and interesting 
animals, plants, and minerals sur- 
round him; and if he be able to 
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describe them with scientific accura- 
cy, he will attract to the perusal of 
his journai, and interest in his labors, 
very many who would otherwise 
turn away in disgust from his recital, 
And thus might he, without essentia} 
interference with his appropriate 
labors, enlarge the boundaries of hu- 
man knowledge, and win over more 
of the learned to be advocates of mis- 
sions. 

In addition to this bodily and 
mental discipline, peculiar attention 
must be given to the cultivation of the 
heart. Something more is necessary 
than merely that the piety of the indi- 
vidual should be ardent and elevated. 
Certain passions and certain active 
virtues should be most prominent in 
the missionary character. Resent- 
ment of injuries must bea stranger 
to his bosom ; and his patient endu- 
rance under insults and sufferings 
must know no limits. His situation 
also, will often furnish room for the 
most vigorous exercise of the sterner 
and more active virtues. He never 
will firmly plant the standard of the 
cross among the heathen, without an 
exhibition of the most undaunted 
resolution and courage ; nor will he 
triumph over the difficulties in his 
way, without a double portion of 
fortitude and perseverance. 

Is it not obvious that this triple 
discipline of the corporeal, intellect- 
ual,and moral powers, cannot be the 
work of a day? ‘The young man 
may have diligently cultivated good 
natural talents in the ordinary way ; 
his piety may be ofthe most decided 
and promising character; and his 
bodily powers may have been sub- 
jected to systematic exercise ; and 
yet lacking that peculiar discipline 
at which I have hinted, he wants 
what is important, if not essential, 
to his success asa missionary. Now 
suppose he has delayed to devote 
himself to this service till his educa- 
tion is nearly completed ;_ when shall 
this special discipline be gone 
through? Not to much _ purpose 

surely, in the few months, or the 
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year, in which he is busy in prepa- 
ration to leave his friends and his 
country. Of course he must enter 
the field of labor under all the dis- 
advantages which such a deficiency 
imposes upon him. But had he in 
earlier stages of his education settled 
the question of personal consecration 
to the missionary service, he might, 
almost without interference with his 
prescribed course of study, have 
made those special attainments, ere 
its completion, which seem so de- 
sirable to success. He would have 
employed the intervals of regular stu- 
dy, which are usually spent in pursuits 
not having any definite object, in 
moulding his body and his soul to the 
missionary work. ‘Thus would the 
duties and labors of the missionary 
have become familiar to him, long 
before entering upon the work ; and 
when at length actually among the 
heathen, few situations would occur, 
which he had not already revolved in 
his mind ; and for his guidance, he 
would only have to apply princi- 
ples long before digested and set- 
tled. 

I derive a second argument in fa- 
vor of an early consecration to the 
missionary service, from the history 
of other pursuits. 

In every art and science individuals 
have appeared, either prodigies or 
anomalies of genius, mocking expe- 
rience and setting established rules 
at defiance ; and rising to distinction 
in the face of every obstacle and in 
spite of prophecy. But these are 
exceptions to general rules; nomore 
proving that such rules do not exist, 
and are not applicable to human 
condact in a vast plurality of instan- 

ces, than the excentric wanderings 
of the comet show that the planets 
move not in regular orbits, and that 
their places cannot be calculated. 

Under what circumstances, then, do 
we usually find excellence and per- 
fection in any art or profession ? Not 
when the individual enters late upon 
the pursuit, having given his earlier 
energies to something else. But in 


the case of him who gives to a par- 
ticular branch the freshness and 
flexibility of youth, nor ceases to cul- 
tivate it with the strength and matu- 
rity of manhood. Does aman excel 
in philology ? Our thoughts revert to 
his school-boy promptness in his re- 
citations of language. Is he spoken 
of as the profound mathematician ? 
We see his early thoughts carried 
along by the slow but sure current of 
calculation, and his early conceptions 
loaded with lines and angles. Has 
he succeeded in charming the fas- 
tidious ear of taste by his poetry ? 
We know that his boyish rambles 

were among the deep dark forests, 
along the winding streams of the 
valley, or the mountain torrents, and 
up the rocky and impending preci- 
pice; and that the works of imagin- 
ation and feeling were the objects of 
his first literary love. Is he distin- 
guished as a metaphysician? Then 
did he early begin to watch the 
movements of his own mind and to 
analyze its powers. Does he in ma- 
ture life take the lead in Natural Phi- 
losophy, or Chemistry? Then were 
the airpump, the crucible, and the re- 
tort,among the most prominent of his 
youthful associations. Does he ar- 
rest attention as a painter, ora sculp- 
tor? Who can doubt that the amuse- 
ments of his childhood abounded in 
rude delineations or carvings of na- 
tural objects ? Does he enchain lis- 
tening multitudes by his musical 
performances ? Those flexibilities 
and fine modulations and easy transi- 
tions of voice were never acquired 
in such perfection, but by a discipline 
of the organs of speech while yet they 
were supple and yielding. In fine, 
we always refer excellence in any 
art or profession to early discipline, 
unless the case be expressly except- 
ed, and then we wonder at the pro- 
digy. Even in those cases, where, 
in spite of this general law, men, 
commencing late, have become dis- 
tinguished, we perceive that an ear- 
lier beginning would have insured 
them still greater distinction. ‘They 
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may rear a spacious edifice ; but it 
will want symmetry in its propor- 
tions, elegance inits parts, and polish 
in its completion. You may easily 
bend the yet tender shrub in any di- 
rection, and make it conform to 
greatirregularities. But when it has 
shot up into the mountain oak, it will 
resist all your efforts to change its 
direction. So the mind, easily bent 
and moulded at will in early life, 
soon becomes too rigid to conform 
itself to all the minute sinuosities of 
art and science. 

If this principle be applicable to 
all other pursuits, why should it not 
be true of the work of missions, one 
of the most difficult of them all? It 
is applicable. Nor will it render the 
application nugatory, in relation to 
to the point under consideration, to 
say, that it is sufficient for the pious 
youth to commence his studies with 
a view to the ministry in general, 
without deciding the question, wheth- 
er that ministry shall be exerci- 
sed at home or among the heathen. 
For | have already pointed out many 
important peculiarities in the previ- 
ous discipline of the missionary ; 
and that list might have been greatly 
enlarged. The conclusion then, 
from my second argument, is, that, 
other things being equal, the earlier 
a man devotes himself to the work 
of a missionary, the greater the prob- 
ability that his labors will be success- 
ful. 

My third and last argument for an 
early consecration to the missionary 
service, is founded upon the danger 
of delay. 

! refer to the danger which delay 
brings along with it, by leading ma- 
ny to the conclusion that it is not their 
duty to become missionaries, when 
in fact, there is no good reason why 
they should be excused. ‘This dan- 
ger proceeds from several sources. 

In the first place, it sometimes 
originates from an unusual degree of 
literary distinction or favor with the 
public. Thereis probably no onething 
in.this world so likely to injure the 


Christian character, as popular ap- 
plause. It attacks the weak part of 
that character, and while its honied 
accents fall so sweetly on the ear, its 
poison is insinuated into the heart. 
Thence it circulates through every 
part of the moral system, and its pa- 
ralyzing influence is felt in every holy 
exercise. 

A student commences study with 
a sincere desire and intention to em- 
ploy all his acquisitions in promoting 
the glory of God, with the impres- 
sion, perhaps, that it may be his du- 
ty to devote himnself ultimately to the 
missionary service. But he finds 
some particular branch of literature 
or science peculiarly congenial to 
his taste, and ere he is aware of it, 
he has outstripped his fellows in his 
attainments, and discovers at length, 
that his acquisitions have won him 
no contemptible name abroad. The 
inquiry arises, has not Providence 
given him such peculiar capabilities 
in a particular branch of learning. 
that he might do more good by re- 
maining in his native land, to instruct 
others, than by going among the hea- 
then, where this peculiar faculty, and 
these distinguished attainments, will 
be entirely useless? By the aid of 
some unhallowed desires after the 
glory of a name among men, he ea- 
sily persuades himself that he has no 
call to go to the heathen. 

Another student of similar views 
in the beginning, perceives ere long, 
that whenever he is called to address 
a public assembly, he is capable of 
commanding their fixed attention ; 
and in the circle where he moves, 
the palm of excellence in public 
speaking is awarded to him. Fired 
with the hope of becoming a distin- 
guished pulpit orator, he gives him- 
self so assiduously to the cultivation 
of style and manner, that the culti- 
vatien of his heart is neglected. And 
when devoted piety is sunk in the 
ambitious orator, easily does he per- 
suade himself that God does not re- 
quire him to throw away such pow- 
ers of eloquence as he possesses, 
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upon the besotted heathen, when 
men of lame and halting speech can 
do as well. His sphere of action is 
evidently to wake up the slumber- 
ing churches at home. And so he 
excuses himself from the missionary 
service. Whereas, had he early de- 
cided to devote himself to it, a little 
fleeting popular applause would not 
have shook him from his purpose ; 
because it would not have quenched 
the flame of holy love within his bo- 
som. 

A second source of the danger of 
delay, lies in the attractions of world- 
ly ease and indulgence. 

The early days of the scholar are 
often spent in dependent wanderings. 
The billows of the world toss him at 
their mercy, and its winds drive him 
at their pleasure: and with difficul- 
ty can he avoid being wrecked upon 
the barren rock of poverty. To one 
thus out upon the perilous ocean, 
the peaceful harbor must have pow- 
erful attractions. How can he en- 


dure the thought, of being through 
life the sport of winds and waves ? 


He sees others around him, once 
wanderers like himself, now estab- 
lished in peace and competence, in 
stations of importance, where they 
are exerting a wide influence on the 
Lord’s side: and if they could be 
excused from the missionary service, 
why may nothe be? If they can be 
so useful at home, so can he. If 
they may be permitted to enjoy the 
charms of retirement and the sweets 
of domestic life, why should he be 
forever the houseless and friendless 
exile ? 

This last consideration not unfre- 
quently operates upon the young 
man with an irresistible power. His 
heart, it may be, has learnt to throb 
with a tenderer and a stronger emo- 
tion than mere friendship. And it 
may be, that the object of his affec- 
tion, if pious, is not devotedly so : 
not enough like Harriet of sainted 
memory, that she can forsake friends 
and country for heathen lands. Tell 
me, ye who understand human na- 

Vou. Il.—No. XI. 73 


ture best, will this young man, who 
may have thought, but has not deci- 
ded, upon devoting himself to the 
missionary service, will he withstand 
this temptation ahd now devote him- 
selfto the work? Alas! more pro- 
bably he will virtually, if not openly, 
adopt the maxim of the heathen poet; 


**Omnia vincit amor; et nes cedamus 
amori.” 


Nay, it would be no unheard of thing, 
were he to let himself down still 
lower. Suffering this one passion 
to swallow up every nobler one, the 
regular period of preparation for a 
profession may seem to him long 
and tedious beyond endurance ; and 
he may resolve to take some shorter 
course to the consummation of his 
wishes. The regular seminary is 
deserted, and he persuades individu- 
als to smuggle him into a profession 
for which he is not prepared ; feel- 
ing sure that the society of the be- 
loved object will amply remunerate 
him for the want of knowledge and 
the disapprobation of the wise and 
the good. Oh, let every pious young 
man beware of this temptation and 
resist it. If he feels himself to be 
driven about on a boisterous ocean, 
let him at least beware of the har- 
bour of sirens. If the morality of 
the Bible is too strict for his observ- 
ance, let him try at least to catch the 
spirit of a heathen philosopher: “ An 
ille mihi liber videatur, cui mulier im- 
perat, cui leges imponit, praescribit, 
jubet, vetat quod videtur ; qui nihil 
imperanti negare potest, nihil recu- 
sare audet; Poscit ? dandum est. Vo- 
cat? veniendum. Eyicit? abeundum. 
Minatur? extimescendum. Ego ve- 
ro istum non modo servum, sed ne- 
quissimum servum puto.”—Cicero. 

A third source of danger, incident 
to delay in this matter, lies in the 
literary and scientific pursuits of the 
student. 

He who pursues literature or sci- 
ence with even tolerable success, 
must acquire a taste for it; and that 
taste will beget habits of study. 
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These habits are apt to produce a 
strong attachment to a retired mode 
of life, and an indisposition to min- 
gle in the bustle of active duties. 
Ignorant of the world, the scholar as 
he goes out into it, finds it such an 
arena of contest for riches and pro- 
motion ; its men of business, polite 
and accommodating only so far as 
their selfish interests can be thereby 
advanced ; its men of pleasure, in- 
solent and intriguing; its men of 
station and influence cloaking an in- 
ordinate ambition under the garb of 
mildness and patriotism; and even 
its substantial yeomanry, prone to 
limit their views to the narrow circle 
of selfishness ;—from such a chaos 
of conflicting passions and interests, 
the scholar shrinks back into the 
peaceful retirement of literary labor, 
disgusted and disheartened. ‘Too 
hastily he draws the conclusion that 
he could never plough his way suc- 
cessfully through such troubled wa- 
ters. He infers that Providence 
never intended him as an instrument 
of operating, viva voce, upon the 
mass of mankind ; and that whatev- 
er influence he exerts, must be 
through the press. Of course, he 
is excused from the missionary ser- 
vice. 

Another of similar habits excuses 
himself, not because he is ignorant 
of the world, or fancies himself inca- 
pable of competing with men upon 
their own ground, but because the 
habit of study has become so much 
of a second nature that he cannot 
endure the thought, nor conceive it 
to be a duty, to exchange his peace- 
ful retirement for the active life of 
a missionary. His bodily constitu- 
tion, moreover, may have become 
delicate frora too much confinement, 
and too severe mental application ; 
and begun to feel the influence of 
the diseases of literature ; and he 
dare not venture it to face the arctic 
cold, or to endure the tropical heat. 
But had he decided to become a 
missionary at the commencement of 
his studies, his vigorous discipline of 


the body would have fitted it for hard- 
ships, and his love of literature and 
science would not have triumphed 
over his love of souls. 

The chief danger indeed, of lite- 
rary pursuits, lies in the influence 
which they exert to chill the piety 
of the heart. Men may reason ever 
so ingeniously to prove that they ex- 
ert no such influence, and their rea- 
soning might be good when applied 
to sinless beings ; still, indisputable, 
and alas too often recurring facts, 
show, that it fails when applied to 
corrupt man. Andif there be dan- 
ger here, why should it be conceal- 
ed from the young man who sets out 
a ten year’s journey through the 
fields of learning, ignorant of the 
enemies that may lie in wait for him? 
Let a man know his danger to its 
full extent, and half of it is gone. 
In this case, the simple fact that a 
successful pursuit of knowledge ne- 
cessarily very much engrosses the 
attention, is enough to endanger the 
religion of the heart. For much 
and undivided meditation upon reli- 
gious truth is essential to the growth 
of piety ; and if the mind be previ- 
ously jaded out with application to 
other things, but remotely bearing 
upon religion, or if those other sub- 
jects continue to haunt the mind in 
the seasons of devotion, the work 
will be but imperfectly performed ; 
and a deficiency here, will inevita- 
bly dampen the holy fire that should 
be kept burning brightly in the heart. 
Add to all this, that most branches 
of study demand much abstraction 
of mind; and it is not the work of 
a moment to draw off the faculties 
from the cold syllogisms of science, 
and to fasten them upon the things 
that are unseen and eternal, with 
such a power that they shall be pre- 
sent and influential. One neglect 
to do this naturally begets another, 
until the heart’s piety withers and 
droops for want of nourishment. 

There is also much in the nature 
of the literary and scientific subjects 
to which the student is required to 
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devote so much attention in a col- 
legiate course, there is much here, 
calculated te dampen the ardor of 
religious feeling. Piety does not 
destroy the natural laws of our con- 
stitution: and itis one of those laws, 
that the human mind receives an 
impression from the objects with 
which it is conversant, and becomes 
insensibly conformed to them at 
least in part. On this principle Sol- 
omon asks, Can a man take fire in 
his bosom, and his clothes not be 
burned ? Can one go upon hot coals, 
and his feet not be burned? So may 
we inquire, can a man take ice into 
his bosom and not be chilled? Can 
the pious student spend year after 
year in the study of heathen poets 
and philosophers, and not feel an 
unfavorable influence from their loose 
morality, their worldly maxims, and 
the developement of their degrading 
and polluting systems of religion ? 
Can he study the minutiae of court 
intrigues, and the details of battles, 
massacres, and assassinations, with- 
out imbibing something of the insen- 
sibility of those who are guilty of 
these abominations ? Can he crowd 
his mind daily, year after year, with 
numbers, and lines, and angles, with 
superficies and solids, and not be in 
danger of crowding out the nobler 
forms of religion? And even when 
he comes into those departments of 
study, that are immediately concern- 
ed with the works of God, how strong 
the tendency in human nature to fix 
the attention so exclusively upon the 
laws developed by mechanical, chem- 
ical, and intellectual philosophy, as 
to pass by their Author in forgetful- 
ness. Nay, to this very source do 
the infidel and the atheist resort to 
find weapons for carrying on their 
fruitless war against religion. ‘They 
enter the temple of Jehovah, and 
endeavor to pluck down its pillars, 
to wield them against his throne. 
Am I understood by these obser- 
vations as opposed to the course of 
study adopted in our seminaries of 
learning ? Then am [ misunder- 


stood, altogether. I have been 
merely pointing out some of the pe- 
culiar dangers that beset the pious 
student’s path, that he may be on 
his guard against them ; not that he 
may find in them an excuse for in- 
dolence. For similar dangers, so 
far as piety is concerned, exist in 
every human pursuit, not immedi- 
ately connected with religion: and 
surely, I should not, therefore, re- 
commend to Christians the abandon- 
ment of every worldly pursuit. But 
being made acquainted with their 
danger, I would urge them to guard 
against it. Let the scholar pursue 
his studies with the simple intention 
of glorifying God by his acquisi- 
tions—above all, let him be doubly 
diligent in cultivating the piety of his 
heart, as his dangers increase, and 
he will pass through them all unhurt. 
It was thus that such men as Presi- 
dent Edwards maintained the most 
vigorous piety in the midst of the 
most intense application of mind to 
the abstrusest of subjects: and such 
an example demonstrates the safety 
of this course; while many an ex- 
ample in contrast, shows the danger 
of neglecting it. And in respect to 
missionary service, let the pious youth 
only devote himself to it in the com- 
mencement of his literary course, 
and he will build up another wall of 
safety around him: but let him neg- 
lect the decision of this question then, 
and the chances are five against one 
that his piety will at least suffer so 
much in passing through this literary 
ordeal, that he will neglect it for- 
ever. 

Need [ pursue these arguments 
any farther to satisfy any one that it 
is dangerous to delay the question of 
self-consecration to the missionary 
work, and that an early resolution to 
engage in it will put into the mission- 
ary’s hands peculiar facilities for 
preparation, affording ground for the 
presumption of greater usefulness ? 
Can any one believe that the dangers 
of an early decision of this question 
will compare for a moment with the 





advantages? Whence this so great 
fear lest the enthusiasm of the new 
convert should urge him to a hasty 
conclusion? I confess 1 am more 


afraid of the worldly prudence of 


middle life—more afraid of that piety 


which isso mixed with the love of 


the world, and the maxims of unsanc- 
tified learning, that it has become 
curdled and stagnant. The truth is, 
great purposes are not formed with 
a resolution strong enough to ac- 
complish them, unless the mind be 
under the influence of strong excite- 
ment. How many of the best minis- 
ters of Christ the world ever saw, 
devoted themselves to this work 
in the very earliest stages of their 
religious course—some of them in 
the very first hour of their awak- 
ing from the slumbers of sin! and 
why should there be any more hesi- 
tation in resolving to become a mis- 
sionary thanaminister? That resolu- 
tion, though solemnly formed, and 
ratified before God, need not be 
published abroad : and if in the long 
years of preparation, the young man 
finds it to have been premature, the 
cause of religion will suffer if he 
abandon it. 

I close these remarks, therefore, 
with a direct appeal to the members 
of the Universities, Colleges, and 
Academies of our land. The faith 
and prayer by which these institutions 
were founded, looked even beyond 
the ministry of the gospel in this 
country, and had an eye upon the 
distant heathen ; believing that many 
devoted and qualified youth would 
go forth from these foudations, to 
carry to them the news of a Saviour. 
For this object the church in our 
land is earnestly praying. And if 
missionaries aie not raised up under 
the inflnence of such circumstan- 
ces, | know not how we shall answer 
for it at the last day. I would urge 


the question of personal duty in this 
matter upon every young man of 
talents and piety, beseeching him not 
to delay its consideration, nor to 
it, after maturely 


hesitate to decide 
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weighing the subject and praying 
over it. 

Does any one shrink back at once 
from the consecration of himself to 
the missionary service, and decide 
that it is not his duty? And why, 
does he plead as an excuse, a bodily 
constitution too feeble to endure the 
hardships incident to such a life? 
If it be the fact that his physical en- 
ergies are seriously impaired, and if 
the regular and unprejudiced physi- 
cian declare them unable to sustain 
the labors and vicissitudes of this 
service, his excuse is valid. For it 
is not the flaccid muscle and the 
nerveless arm that can wield the 
sword successfully in this conflict 
with the mightiest foes which earth 
and hell can send into the field. 

Does he shrink because he suppo- 
ses there is something in his natural 
temperament or religious experi- 
ence, which unfit him for the work? 
if jndeed, in spite of all that grace 
has done, a naturally irritable tem- 
per still not unfrequently hurries 
him on to deeds hostile to his own 
peace and injufious to the cause of 
religion—if a too ardent disposition 
is constantly urging him to the adop- 
tion of rash measures, and bringing 
him into unequal collision with irre- 
ligious men—if a fickle turn of mind 
marks his character with glaring in- 
consistencies, in spite of the intellec- 
tual discipline of study, and the moral 
discipline of religion—-if he be greatly 
deficient in decision of character and 
resolution, so that minor difficulties 
discourage and turn him aside from 
the pursuit of his object—if a melan- 
choly temperament direct his eyes to 
the darker features of every prospect, 
and thus palsy his efforts, or if that 
same disposition cloud in almost un- 

interrupted gloom his religious views 
and hopes, so that he feels and acts 
more like the slave than the son— 
if he is conscious of any deficiencies 
of such a character, he may indeed 
pause befor he chooses the life of a 
missionary: but let him depend ra- 
ther upon the judgment of judicious 
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friends, than his own, in deciding 
whether such defects belong to him. 

Does any one shrink through an 
apprehension that his talents are not 
of that high order, which is so de- 
sirable in the missionary? This too 
is a ground of hesitation not always 
to be unheeded. But here also, let 
the opinion of the intelligent and 
judicious be confided in, rather than 
ourown. Formen are not general- 
ly qualified to estimate correctly their 
own intellectual power: and there 
may be instances where some pecu- 
liar qualifications of a moral char- 
acter for the missionary work, may 
more than compensate for some de- 
ficiency of mental acumen. 

Does any one excuse himself be- 
cause he sees many around him, 
who, in his opinion, are better qual- 
ified for missionary service than him- 
self? Andifthis be a correct esti- 
mate, does it follow that he is ex- 
cused from this work ? What striking 
diversities and even contrasts existed 
among the apostles, in constitution- 
al disposition, in intellect, and even in 
the features of their piety! Yet con- 
trolled by the same priciple—the 
love of Christ—their minor pe- 
culiarities scarcely obstructed, nay, 
in some instances, they promoted, 
their usefulness. This then is a 
fallacious excuse, which, in scarcely 
any case, can bear the light of eter- 
nity. 

Does any one plead the unwilling- 
ness Or Opposition of friends as an 
excuse? Who are these friends? 
Are they a father or a mother, a 
brother or a sister, who are depend- 
ent on his exertions for subsistence, 
and who must be left to want and 
wretchedness should he leave them ? 
Then is it his paramount duty to 
abide with them until a reasonable 
provision is made for their comfort. 
But is the objector a parent, who 
has made his child an idol, and who 
cannot bear to resign him entirely to 
Christ? Is it a parent, who in all his 
efforts to educate his son, had in view 
his future eminence in his own coun- 


try; and cannot relinquish the idea 
of catching the reflected beams of 
the worldly glory, that shall erelong 
encircle the brow of}is son? Or is 
it one of softer name, to whom the 
young man has given his heart, but 
who has not religion enough to ac- 
company him into the distant abodes 
of moral death, to plant there the tree 
of holiness ? O there are heart pierc- 
ing words of the Saviour, which every 
young man of education and piety 
should ponder well, betore he per- 
mits such friends to turn him aside 
from his noble purpose. of throwing 
himself between the pertshing hea- 
then and their everlasting destruction. 
He that loveth faiher or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me: and he 
that loveth son or daughter more than 
me isnot worthy of me. If any man 
come to me and hate not his father 
and mother and wife and children 
and brethren and sisters, yea, and his 
own life also, he cannot be my disci- 
ple. 

Does any one excuse himself be- 
cause he is not sensible of having 
received any special call to this ser- 
vice ? What does he expect will con- 
stitute such a call? Does he wait for 
a miracle, for a dream, or an audible 
voice from heaven ?—Every intelli- 
gent man at this day understands too 
well the economy of the Christian 
dispensation, to expect God will 
make such special interferences to 
show men the path of duty. Leta 
man seriously examine the subject of 
personal consecration to the mission- 
ary service, and erelong he will hear 
a voice behind him-—not the voice of 
a miracle, or of a special revelation, 
but the voice of Providence, the 
voice of conscience awakened by 
the unperceived influences of the 
Divine Spirit, saying, this is the way, 
walk thou in it. And this will con- 
stitute a call to the service, as Imper- 
ative, as ever broke from heaven, in 
an audible voice, upon the car of 
prophet or apostle. 

Does any one shrink from this ser- 
vice because the life of a missionary 
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seems so appalling, and the scenes 
of civilized life so attractive ? Does 
the one present before him nothing 
but an unalleviated, incessant round 
of hardship and suffering, removed 
far beyond even the sources of enjoy- 
ment, because without the pale of 
civilization and refinement and learn- 
ing ? while the other spreads out be- 
fore him a flowery vale, watered by 
the streams of happiness, fanned by 
its breezes, and warmed by its sun- 
shine? He fancies himself willing 
perhaps, to serve his Saviour all his 
days; but he must be permitted to 
do it in his own country, among his 
own kindred, in literary and refined 
society, where he can meet withsome 
whose tastes are congenial with his 
own. A residence among ignorant 
besotted idolaters seems to nm alto- 
gether too much for his nature to en- 
dure. Oh, how long will it be, ere 
Christians learn, that the path of duty 
is alone the path of happiness. It 
may, indeed, lead a man away from 
civilized and learned society; and 
from kindred and from country ; but 
it never leads him away from hisGod. 
It may cross the billowy ocean, even 
to the very antipodes: but God will 
accompany him to hush the winds 
and smooth the waves. It may tra- 
verse the deserts of Arabia or Africa ; 
but God can spread a green carpet 
over the burning sands, and give 
streams in the desert. It may lead 
over the snows of Greenland, and the 
ice-bergs of the pole. But the pre- 
sence of God can produce in the 
missionary’s soul, a lovelier spring 
than ever yet opened upon hill or dale. 
On the other hand, the path of inclina- 
tion and self-interest leads away from 
happiness, because it leads away 
from God. He follows not the steps 
of the traveller therein, unless it be 
with a curse. It may, indeed, lead 
down the fertile and sunny vale of 
civilization and refinement : butGod 
will scorch and make barren the re- 
gion around the traveller, so that the 
creen and flowery fields will ever fly 
before him, like the waters that mock 


the thirst of the pilgrim in the desert. 
This path may wind into the silent 
groves of science, and even cross the 
Castalian fountain: but God can in- 
fuse bitterness into the waters, and 
make those shades swarm with ser- 
pents, and its air heavy with pesti- 
lence and death. It may pass di- 
rectly through the temple of know- 
ledge : and literature may scatter her 
flowers under the traveller’s feet, and 
science encircle his brow with her 
amaranthine wreath. But the blast 
of God’s displeasure will wither those 
flowers and convert that wreath into 
a crown of thorns. Oh, it is in vain 
for the religious man to expect hap- 
piness, or even comfort, in any pur- 
suit or any station, which God does 
not approve and bless! It is likewise 
impossible, to go out of the sphere 
of happiness, while following the path 
of duty. 

Young men of education and piety! 
Let me say to you in conclusion, that 
the call to the missionary service 
waxes louder and louder. The cry 
of heathen, mahomedan, and papal 
lands for help, is coming to our ears 
in a voice which cannot be smother- 
ed. That cry of misery begins at 
the very antipodes; and radiating 
thence, it rapidly spreads over either 
hemisphere. From almost every 
island and shore, a like note of woe 
rises and swells the flying voice ; and 
even from the world of perdition, 
the wailings of those who have per- 
ished without law, come up to min- 
gle with the sound. The dying 
groans of the Saviour too, which for 
eighteen hundred years have been 
echoing among the mountains of 
Palestine, join the cry of perishing 
millions as it passes by. It is borne 
forward on the roar of the ocean; it 
flies upon the wings of the wind. 
From every side of the globe this 
mighty voice seems to come, and 
concentrate, and burst over our col- 
leges :—peal after peal—roar after 
roar—and groan after groan. And 
does it stop here? No: it ascends 
into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth; 
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and he, the professed disciple of 
Christ, who heeds it not on earth, will 
hear it again pealing on his ears, from 
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the final judgmentseat; it may be, only 
to deepen the tones in which his eter- 
nal doom is uttered. 












DISTINGUISHED PERSONS IN ENGLAND. 


[Continued from our last number. } 


MR. WILBERFORCE. 

Ear.y this morning, I left the city 
in company with my excellent friend, 
Mr. J. W., whose kind attentions, 
since I have been here, I can never 
too highly estimate, for High Wood 
Hill, Mr. Wilberforce’s residence. 
Our ride was through a beautiful and 
highly cultivated region; and at 
High Gate, particularly, which is el- 
evated ground, we had one of the 
richest views which this vicinity af- 
fords. Mr. Wilberforce’s dwelling 
is a large stone building, situated on 
a delightful eminence, which com- 
mands an extensive rural prospect, 
and particularly a fine view of the 
beautiful valley beneath. On deliv- 
ering the letter to the servant, we 
were informed that Mr. Wilberforce 
was at home, and would be disenga- 
ged in a short time ; and, in the mean 
while, were introduced into the libra- 
ry, where, with the leave of the li- 
brarian, we amused ourselves by 
looking over the books, and noticing 
various corrections which Mr. Wil- 
berforce had made with his pen. 
This was particularly the case in re- 
spect to the writings of Robert Hall, 
of whom he is so great an admirer 
that he remarked that he did not be- 
lieve there was a man living who 
possessed finer talents. After near- 
ly half an hour, Mr. Wilberforce 
came in, and received us with every 
expression of kindness and cordiali- 
tv. His appearance is, in some re- 
spects, quite peculiar. He is small 


in stature, extremely rapid in his 
movements, quite near sighted, and 
withal a little deformed ; 


but the 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


moment he speaks, his countenance 
becomes a perfect mirror, in which 
you see reflected every thing that is 
lovely in the human character. Af- 
ter requesting us to notice the beau- 
tiful scenery which was to be seen 
from his window, and remarking up- 
on the likeness of his intimate friend, 
William Pitt, which was in the room, 
which he said was the only good 
likeness of him in existence, he re- 
quested us to walk into his drawing 
room, that he might introduce us to 
his family ; very kindly remarking to 
me at the same time, that he wished 
to do it the rather, that if 1 should 
visit England again, though he should 
not be here to receiveme, | might be 
sure to receive the friendly attentions 
of his son. After spending a few 
moments with his family, he invited 
us into his study, where he showed 
us the remaining part of his library 
and particularly his periodical publi- 
cations, which are very numerous. 
A little mcident occurred, while in 
his drawing-room, which I mention 
not without some hesitation, lest, if 
it were known to Mr. Wilberforce, 
it should wound the charming mod- 
esty which it 1s intended to illustrate. 
On the table I observed the most el- 
egant set of china that [ ever saw ; 
and Mr. Wilberforce, perceiving that 
it attracted our attention, took up 
some of the different articles, and 
pointed out to us their peculiar beau- 
ties. Upon being asked whether it 
was English manufacture, he replied 
that it was foreign: on being asked 
from what country it came, he said 
from Prussia; and after a few mo- 
ments the secret came out, in a man- 
ner which showed that while he felt 
honored by the gift, he had intended 
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to conceal the source from which it 
came—that it was a present from the 
King of Prussia. When I remarked to 
hin that his health seemed much 
more vigorous than I had expected, 
he replied that he had great reason 
for gratitude to God that he enjoyed 
so comfortable health, and that not- 
withstanding his present degree of 
bodily vigor, he was told by Doctor 
Warren, one of the most eminent 
physicians m London, more than 
forty years ago, that he had not sta- 
mina enough to endure a fortnight. 
He expressed a high regard for seve- 
ral American divines, especially for 
Doctor Dwight, which I was happy 
to assure him was fully reciprocated, 
having heard the Doctor speak in 
terms of admiration of Mr. Wilber- 
force’s character. He remarked 
that he had observed with great satis- 
faction that the jealous and unfriend- 
ly feelings which had existed in for- 
mer years between England and 
America, seem to have greatly di- 
minished ; that a countryman of ours, 
for whose talents he had great re- 
spect, and who had written several 
things which he highly valued, at 
length published a book in which he 
attacked England with great vio- 
lence, and that on reading it, he an- 
ticipated the most unfavorable effect; 
but that fortunately, it was so large 
and so closely printed, and the Eng- 
lish withal being rather an indolent 
people, and not much inclined to en- 
counter formidable works, it never 
got into circulation in the country, 
and therefore never did any hurt. 


He spoke with warm approbation of 


the book of American Travels by 
Mr. Hodgson of Liverpool, as con- 
taining what he believed to be a cor- 
rect account of the American cha- 
racter, and as having contributed 
greatly to increase the “good feelings 
of the English towards us. He 
kindly presented me with a copy of 
his Practical View, saying that it 
was a book which he wrote many 
years ago, soon after it pleased God 
to open his eyes and bring him to the 
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knowledge of the truth ; that he had 
occasion for gratitude that it had 
been in some degree, useful ; and 
that Burke read it soon after it was 
published, and sent him word that he 
approved it cordially. In reply toa 
question that [ asked concerning 
Burke’s religious character, he ob- 
served that though he had reason to 
fear that he was not decidedly a pi- 
ous man, yet he was undoubtedly 
among the best of the class to which 
he belonged. After spending an 
hour and a half in listening to his 
charming conversation, we took leave 
of him; and I am sure that I never 
parted with any person with a more 
delightful impression. — If the senti- 
ment was strong that I had been in 
the company of one of the greatest 
men in England, it was still stronger 
that I had been in the company of 
one of the best men in the world. 
Letters from Europe. 


HANNAH MORE. 

Yesterday morning I set out in 
company with my friend Mr. H. of 
this city, a gentleman whose friend- 
ly attentions have contributed great- 
ly to render my visit here agreeable 
—for Mrs. More’s residence. As 
the morning was delightful, we had 
a fine view from some of the neigh- 
boring hills of the city and its en- 
virons, and particularly of the cele- 
brated village of Clifton, whose wild 
and beautiful scenery has called into 
exercise some of the most exquisite 
powers of the pen and the pencil. 
After travelling over a delightful 
country about nine miles, we found 
by inquiry that we were quite near 
the celebrated cottage, a sight of 
which, with its venerable inhabitant, 
was the object of our excursion ; 
and we soon turned out of the main 
road, and followed rather an obscure 
path for nearly a mile, till we reach- 
ed the gate of Barley Wood. We 
were gratified to learn from the ser- 
vant at the door, that Mrs. M. was 
in comparatively comfortable health; 
as we had heard of her having been 
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recently ill, and were apprehensive 
that she might still be too feeble te 
réceive company. We were seated 
for a few moments in the parlor, the 
walls of which are nearly lined with 
the portraits of distinguished men, 
many of them Mrs. M.’s intimate 
friends. [ sent up my letters of in- 
troduction, and the servant soon re- 
tured with a request that we would 
walk into the apartment in which 
Mis. M. was sitting. When we en- 
tered the room, she rose and shook 
hands with us in a familiar and plea- 
sant manner, which made me quite 
forget the embarrassment which I 
was prepared to ieel on approaching 
so distinguished and exalted a char- 
acter. She is rather small in stat- 
ure, has a most regular and expres- 
sive countenance, and an eye which 
beams forth nothing but intelligence 
and benignity. She is now eighty- 
three years of age; and for the last 
five years has been confined to her 
room by bodily indisposition, except 
that in the summer season, she has 
been occasionally carried out, and 
drawn by her servants in a hand- 
carriage about her grounds. She 
soon spoke of her “dear friend, Mr. 
Wilberforce,” in connexion with the 
letter which I had brought from 
him; and when I told her that I 
had lately spent a most delightful 
hour and a half in his company, she 
replied that she had no doubt it was 
an hour and a half spent near the 
threshold of heaven. She observed 
that Mr. W. was one of her oldest 
friends ; that his writings had pro- 
duced a very beneficial effect on the 
higher circles in this country, and 
“his prayers’’ said she, “in my fam- 
ily, when he is here, are heavenly.” 
When [ remarked on the beautiful 
situation of Barley Wood, she repli- 
ed that she should send her servant 
soon to conduct us over her little 
domain, and requested that we would 
particularly notice a monument that 
she had erected in honor of John 
Locke, and another to the memory 
of her ‘dear friend,’ Bishop Por- 
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teus ; “but,” said she, “ you must 
first view the different prospects 
which I have from my house.”’ Af- 
ter pointing out to us some of the 
many beautiful objects to be seen 
from the room in which we were 
sitting, she conducted us into an ad- 
joining apartment which was her 
sleeping room; and pointing to an 
armed chair, “ that chair,’’ said she 
“{callmy home. Here,” looking 
out of a window, “ is what I call my 
moral prospect. You see yonder 
distant hill which limits the prospect 
in that direction. You see this tree 
before my window directly in range 
of the hill. The tree, you observe, 
from being near, appears higher than 
the hill, which is distant ; though the 
hill actually is much higher than the 
tree. Now this tree represents to 
my mind the objects of time ; that 
hill, the objects of eternity. The 
former, like the tree, from being 
viewed near at hand, appear great : 
the latter, like the hill, from being 
viewed at a distance, appear small.” 
Speaking of the enfeebled state of 
my health, which was the occasion 
of my present absence from home, 
she advised me to be particularly on 
my guard against undue excitement. 
“T he disciples,” she observed, **could 
sleep in sorrow ;”’ and she had found 
that she could sleep far better after 
a day of affliction, than after an in- 
terview which has caused much ex- 
citement. Herowncharacter through 
life, she said, had been marked by 
impatience; not that impatience 
which would lead her to be peevish to- 
wards her servants or others around 
her; but that which led her to push on 
a work, when she had commenced it, 
till it was completed ; and to this 
trait in her character, especially, she 
attributed the fact of her having 
written so much. She remarked 
that she had never been able to quote 
from her own writings; that her 
companion would often read to her 
paragraphs from them, and she did 
not recognise them as her own; 
and though her memery, in regard 
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to most subjects, seems to be very 
perfect, she assured us that she could 
not now recollect the titles of all 
her works ; and having occasion to 
refer to one of them while we were 
sitting with her, she looked up to 
the book-case in which they were, 
and said, “I do not remember the 
title, but it is something about Chris- 
tianity I believe.’’ She presented 
me with her last work on the Spirit 
of Prayer, saying that it was princi- 
pally a compilation from her other 
works, and was dictated to a friend, 
while she was confined to her bed, 
and supposed herself near the gate 
of eternity ; that she felt the impor- 
tance of the subject so deeply, that 
she determined to send the work to 
the press, though the sale of it should 
be limited to fifty copies; but that 
8,000 copies were disposed of with- 
in less than six months. She also 


presented me with another work of 


her’s, which | had never seen before, 
entitled, “« Hints to a Young Prin- 
cess;’’ and accounted for its not 
having been printed in America, as 
her other works have been, from the 
fact that it was deemed inapplicable 
to our form of government ; though, 
she remarked, that with the excep- 
tion of forty pages, it applied equal- 
ly to the education of all females in 
the higher walks of life. Of the late 
Princess Charlotte, for whose bene- 
fit this work was particularly design- 
ed, she spoke as a most amiable, ac- 
complished and promising charac- 
ter, and expressed the hope that she 
died the death of the righteous. Mrs. 
M. dissuaded her from learning mu- 
sic, on the ground that it would oc- 
cupy time, which might be employed 
by her in more important pursuits, 
and that it was unnecessary, inas- 
much as she could always have pro- 
fessors of eminence to perform in her 
presence. She told us that the place 
on which she resides had been in her 
possession twenty-six years; that 
when she purchased it, it was in a 
wild, uncultivated state; and that 
whatever ornamental trees or shrubs 
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we should see, in walking over it, 
were planted by her own hand. As 
we passed round the enclosure, we 
saw at almost every step some mon- 
ument of the taste of this wonderfu! 
woman. We were particularly struck 
with the wild beauty of a Druidical 
temple, as Mrs. M. called it, made 
of knots of oak, disposed in such a 
manner as to represent the most fan- 
ciful figures. Mrs. M’s dwelling isa 
thatched cottage, standing on the de- 
clivity of a gently sloping hill, over- 
looking the church and village of 
Wrington, a charming verdent vale, 
and commanding a view of Bristol 
channel, and a beautiful range of hills 
which skirt the distant horizon. After 
going over her grounds, we returned 
for a short time to her chamber, 
where she had provided some refiesh- 
ment for us, and where she again 
entertained us by her delightful con- 
versation. On taking leave of her, 
she expressed the kindest sentiments, 
and, with an air of unaffected hu- 
mility, desired me to remember he: 
in my approaches to a throne of mer- 
cy; and added that she attached 
great importance to intercessory 
prayer; and that she felt that she 
was a poor creature who needed an 
interest in the prayers of God’s peo- 
ple as much as any one. 

After leaving this interesting spot, 
which [ am sure will be associated 
through life with some of my most 
delightful recollections, we rode into 
the village of Wrington, distant about 
halfa mile, to see the birth-place of 
the illustrious Locke. It was not 
the residence of his parents, but 
providentially his mother was there 
at the time of his birth. ‘The house 
in which he was born is very small. 
and is occupied by Mrs. More’s 
washer-woman. The old lady who 
inhabits it seemed very familiar with 
the honor which appertained to her 
dwelling, and showed us the cham- 
ber in which the illustrious philoso- 
pher first saw the light; but though 
she talked abundantly of John Locke, 
she evidently knew as little who he 
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was, as any old lady ofthe same stand- 
ing on the opposite side of the At- 
lantic. On leaving Wrington, we 
again passed Barley Wood on our 
return to Bristol; and I kept my eye 
on that charming spot till it was hid- 
den behind the hill, though my im- 
agination still lingers about it with 
unabated interest. IL could not but 
refiect, when I heard Mrs. More 
converse, and recollected what she 
had been, and saw what she was, 
that her’s was one of the most honor- 
ed, useful and happy lives that the 
world has ever known. In her pro- 
gress through life, she has’ diffused 
blessings at every step; and has 
probably contributed far more to ele- 
vate the standard of female educa- 
tion and female character, than anv 
other person living. Her old age is 
rendered serene and cheerful by a 
review of her past life on the one 
hand, and by a firm trust in the Sa- 
viour on the other; and she is now 
waiting, inthe bright hope of immor- 
tality, tillherchange come. Few in- 
deed can hope to descend tothe tomb 
like her, amidst the benedictions of a 
world ; but there are none who may 
not aspire to that which constitutes 
her noblest distinctions—a life of faith 
and piety.— Letters from Europe. 


PROFESSOR LEE. 

One of the most extraordinary 
men of the age, is Professor Lee ; 
whose history presents a singular in- 
stance of the triumph of native tal- 
ent and persevering industry over 
obstacles, which would have repres- 
sed any spirit less ardent than his. 
He was brought up to the trade ofa 
carpenter ; and in that humble sta- 
tion, by his own unaided exertions, 
he not only became master of the 
classical languages of antiquity, but 
acquired a respectable knowledge of 
the Hebrew, and other oriental 
tongues. The first patron he found 
was a Village school-master, by whose 
interest he was promoted to a sta- 
tion inthe same humble employment ; 
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but his extraerdinary merits becom- 
ing more extensively known, he was 
sent to the University, where his 
progress in the languages fully justi- 
fied the choice, which made him an 
object of noble patronage. Such at 
least was the account given me, of 
the first Oriental scholar of the age. 
On finishing his collegiate course, it 
was deemed an object of so much 
importance to secure the benefit of 
his talents to the university, that an 
act passed the Senate, and obtained 
the royal imprimatur, appointing him 
Professor of Onental Literature, be- 
fore he was of the statutable age. 
He is said to be master of sixteen 
differentlanguages ; and if his know- 
ledge is less extensive than that of 
the lateSir William Jones, it has the 
advantage of being more accurate 
and thorough. Itis incredible what 
an amount of labor he contrives to 
accomplish. Besides superintend- 
ing the studies of twenty pupils in 
the Oriental languages, to whom he 
lectures every day, he corrects the 
press of the Bible Society in their 
editions of the Scriptures in the lan- 
guages of the East—a herculean la- 
bor, demanding an accurate and 
critical knowlege of those tongues. 
All the tracts, pamphlets, and con- 
troversial writings, intended for the 
Arabs, Persians, &c., pass under 
his revision; and his pen had just 
been employed in composing a reply 
to the Persian Doctors, in the con- 
troversy begun by Henry Martyn. 
This, he said, had proved to him a 
work of great difficulty ; for in Per- 
sian Theology, there was a vast num- 
ber of technical terms not to be found 
in the lexicons, whose meaning must 
be sought by inspecting and com- 
paring a great variety of passages in 
which they occur. 

My first introduction to Professor 
Lee was by Mr. Franks, who called 
with me at his rooms; and I was al- 
so provided with letters to him from 
his friends in London. My imagina- 


tion had pictured to me a man, grave, 
abstracted, meditative, 
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access, and impatient of having his 
cogitations interrupted ; but nothing 
could be farther from the reality. 
He received me with a cordiality 
which | could have expected only 
from an old acquaintance; and _ be- 
gan to turn over the proof-sheets on 
his table, to show me what he was 
about. Here lay pages of Hebrew, 
Arabic, Syriac, Persian, Hindoos- 
tanee, Orissee, and | know not what, 
0 promiscuous confusion, with scraps 
of paper inscribed all over with the 
mysterious characters of Oriental 
lore. Having tumbled over the 
chaotic mass on the table, he hand- 
ed down from the shelves of his libra- 
ry a variety of volumes and man- 
uscripts ; and in the space of a min- 
ute, | had put into my hands Myrtyn’s 
New ‘Testainent in Hindoostanee, the 
Scriptures in Chinese, copies of the 
Bible printed in Calcutta, in Seram- 
pore, in St. Petersburgh, with a 
variety of polyglots of the Scriptures, 
and the Book of Common Prayer. 
In short, I found myself in company 
with one of the most active and en- 
thusiastic spirits of the age. He 
showed us some proof-sheets of Mar- 
tyn’s controversy with the Persian 
Moolahs, which he has translated into 
English and is now publishing. The 
Persian Doctors, he observed had, 
more to say for themselves than was 
generally imagined ;—they had made 
the most of their cause, and only 
had the misfortune to be on the 
wrong side. It is needless to sav, 
that in conversing on his favorite 
subjects, he displays those rare gifts 
which he is known to possess. His 


mind appears to grasp the whole of 


its subject in an instant, and to pur- 


sue it with a rare combination of 


judgement and enthusiasm. It is 
the property of such minds to break 
down obstacles, or leap over them, 
in the pursuit of its object. At an- 
other visit, | found this walking Po- 
lyglot playing Scotch reels ona flute. 
He had just got a book of them, and 
was playing it through. With all his 
vast biblical learning and svere at- 
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tention to study, he is one of the 
most cheerful men living, and has a 
placidity and eveness of teimper 
which nothing can disturb. On my 
expressing a desire to be present at 
one of his lectures, he readily assent- 
ed, and mentioned the hour when he 
was to meet his class. The subject 
happened to be the book of Jonah. 
He took the original Hebrew, read- 
ing and translating, while the stu- 
dents followed him on the pages of 
their own Hebrew Bibles. He stop- 
ped to explain difficult passages, and 
to correct what he considered to be 
inistranslations of the Septuagint. 
He supposed the sleep of Jonah in 
the storm to be a stupor of the fac- 
ulties, produced by despair, and the 
severe rebukes of his conscience for 
endeavoring to evade a special com- 
mandment of God—a trance or state 
of lethargy, which deep sorrow is 
known to produce on the mind. 
He did not consider the 120,000 
persons in Ninevah *‘ who could not 
discern between their right hand 
and their left,’ as so many children, 
as some interpreters have done ; and 
inferred from thence a most incred- 
ible population in the city ;—but he 
thought ita proverbial expression, to 
denote the heathenish ignorance of 
the adult inhabitants. Halfa million 
was probably the extent of the pop- 
ulation, most of the space within the 
walls being appropriated to the sup- 
port of the “much cattle” within the 
city, which was not solidly built like 
the cities in modern times. The lec- 
ture was highly interesting ; and the 
students present exhibited, by the 
pertinency of their questions and re- 
marks, no small share of acuteness 
and proficiency in biblical learning. 
Notes of a Trav.in England. 


A RULE *‘ TWICE BLESSED.” 


Ir has been stated that, as a com- 
munity, we pay eighty times as much 
money for ardent spirits as we give 
to objects of Christian benevolence. 
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Yet it cannot be denied, I think, that 
the moral necessities of the heathen 
are quite as pressing as our physical 
occasions can be, for the use of ar- 
dent spirits ; and we should be in no 
danger of going beyond the rule of 
loving our neighbor as ourselves, 
were we to devote at least as much 
to the one purpose as to the other. 

Suppose then that every Christian 
family adopt it as a resolution—that 
they will keep an account of what they 
spend for ardent spirits,and give an 
equal amount to the cause of Chris- 
tian benevolence. ‘Let them make a 
regular entry on their books, andat the 
end of each year balance the account. 

The general adoption of this rule 
would be attended with more happy 
results than one. Good would be 
done at all events. For if we con- 
tinued to drink at our present rate,* 
there would be no want of money in 
the Lord’s treasury ; and if we drank 
less, we should acquire more ability 
and at the same time more disposition 
to aidthe cause of Christ. Weshould 
in any event be either more charitable 
or more temperate,——or what is most 
probable, we should practise more 
of both these virtues. 

Who then resolves for the present 
year to give as much for the salva- 
tion of the perishing as he will give 
to replenish his decanters? ‘The 
writer of this will, for one. 

PATERFAMILIAS. 





4 SUGGESTION TO PEACE SOCIETIES. 


Aut wish well to Peace Societies. 
There is not a good man in this 
country nor in Christendom who is 
not in heart and feeling with them. 


* It is not to be supposed that Chris- 
tian families use ardent spirits in the ra- 
tio of the above estimate. Sucha con- 
clusion would be unjust. That estimate 
respects the entire consumption of the 
country—including the abusers of ardent 
spirits, who give all for liquor and nothing 
for religious charities, as well as those 
who drink temperately and give liberally. 
Still it is believed that the adoption of 
the rule proposed, by: Christian families 
alone, would greatly increase the resour- 
ees of public benevolence. 


A Suggestion to Peace Societies. 
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Yet there are comparatively very 
few who manifest any active interest 
inthem. And the reason is, these 
Societies propose nothing to be done. 
They set up no specific object to 
which our efforts are to be directed. 
They have their annual meeting 
and address, and circulate their 
tracts to convince the people of the 
evils of war—of which they were 
convinced already,—but beyond this 
} am not aware that they do, or pro- 
pose any thing. 

It is therefore not surprising that 
Peace Societies awaken so little zeal 
in the community. Other societies 
would be regarded with the same 
apathy, if in hke manner, their ope- 
rations consisted only in talking about 
the evils they proposed to remedy. 

I know it is difficult to give as 
much definiteness of measures to a 
Peace Society as to a Missionary or 
a Bible Society. Yet it is obvious 
that unless something of this charac- 
ter can be imparted to them, they 
may nearly as well not exist. 

As one step towards giving them 
this character I make the following 
suggestion. 

The United States’ Government 
in all its foreign negociations has cer- 
tain propositions to which it endea- 
vors to gain the consent of other na- 
tions. One of these propositions is 
a perfect reciprocity in trade; an- 
other is, the making of the slave- 
trade piracy ; another, the disallow- 
ing of privateering in a state of war. 
These belong to what has been call- 
ed the “ American policy.”’ Now let 
it be one object of Peace Societies to 
induce the national government to 
add to these noble subjects of phi- 
lanthropic diplomacy, THE ABOLITION 
OF WAR ITSELF, and the reference of 
all international difficulties to a court 
of nations. Such a court is practi- 
cable. I have no doubt it will one 
day be established ; and the United 
States or Great Britain wil! take the 
lead, and both will cooperate, in ef- 
fecting so desirable an object. 

If the cause of Peace could be 
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sot up in this form, and be carried 
into Congress and into Parliament, 
and enlist the zeal of such men as 
Wilberforce and many like him, it 
would then become an object of at- 
tention ; and attracting to its discus- 
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sion the best talents, both within and 
without the hall of legislation, would 
demonstrate to the world, how far 
the object is or is not practicable, of 
inducing the nations to keep them. 
selves from bloodshed. Pax. 
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Lectures on Infant Baptism. By 
Leonarp Woops, D. D. Abbot 
Protessor of Christian Theology 
in the Theological Seminary, An- 
dover. Andover: 1828. pp. 174. 
12mo. 


Amone the benefits connected with 
our theological institutions it de- 
serves to be mentioned, that they are 
adapted to qualify a number of indi- 
viduals for the discussion and de- 
fence of the truths of Christianity. 
There are obvious reasons why the 
churches should look to the men who 
hold the office of teachers in these 
institutions, for the most able and 
usefal dissertations concerning the 
truths which they embrace. It may 
reasonably be expected that no small 
obligations will in this manner be 
conterred on the Christian commu- 
nity by these gentlemen. They 
should, as doubtless they will, esteem 
themselves bound, so far as God has 
given them ability, to teach not only 
from the professor’s chair, but also 
from the press. Of this thing the 
little volume now before us 1s a valu- 
able specimen. After repeated pe- 
rusal we hesitate not to pronounce 
it, taken as a whole among the best 
productions on this controverted sub- 
ject which we have seen. 

The Professor has given to his 
a degree of originality 
hardly to have been expected, on a 
subject which has occupied so many 
He has, according to the in- 
announced near the com- 


discussion 


pens. 
tention 
menceiment, 
lis own thoughts; and though his 
matter may not be strictly new, still 


followed the course of 


some parts of it at least are presented 
in asomewhat new and more instruc- 
tive form. His remarks especially 
on the kind of evidence which should 
be demanded in support of infant bap- 
tism are of much value, and, duly 
considered, must go far towards put- 
ting an end to controversy on the 
subject. From several considera- 
tions, and with much ingenuity, Dr. 
Woods has made it to appear, that 
direct and positive divine injunctions 
requiring the observance of pedo- 
baptism, are more than we have a 
right to demand or expect, and that 
the want of such injunctions in the 
word of God, and of the explicit men- 
tion that this practice was observed 
by inspired men, is, to say no more, 
no evidence that it is not consistent 
with the great Head of the church 
thatthe offspring of his people should 
be baptized. 

The discussion of Dr. Woods is 
also characterized by clearness and 
ability. His thoughts have all the 
advantage which can arise from a 
lucid arrangement. One topic is 
fully disposed of before another is in- 
troduced: and all which he says is 
obviously the result of patient and 
careful reflection. The weak parts 
which many times occur in the ar- 
gumentation of those who in the 
main write with ability, are not here 
to be seen. At every step we trace 
the operations of a mind long accus- 
tomed to distinguish between true 
and false reasoning. The discussion 
is alsothorough. It brings into view 
every important source of light, and 
presents every consideration which 
can be deemed essential in settling 
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the question at issue. In this point 
of view, as well as in others, these 
lectures are worthy to be studied by 
our theological students as a stand- 
ard book. 

That the reasoning which they 
contain will convince persons who 
have long been accustomed to think 
and practise differently from the au- 
thor in respect to pedobaptism, 1s 
not to be expected: and yet for our- 
selves we must be permitted to state 
it as our decided impression that this 
reasoning cannot be fairly set aside ; 
tiiat the arguments here produced 
in support of the sentiments and the 
usages of our churches are incapa- 
ble of being answered. Ina special 
manner does the argument for infant 
baptism from the Saviour’s commis- 
sion to the apostles, appear in the 
hands of Dr. Woods in new strength, 
and well adapted to produce convic- 
tion. He reasons irresistibly to 
show that from the circumstances 
attending the announcement of this 
comuission the persons to whom 
it was given must have understood 
the command to baptise as including 
the infants of believers as well as be- 
lievers themselves. 

The argument from ecclesiastical 
history, we think the author has 
treated as of less importance, and 
urged it with less force, than the sub- 
ject admits. In this argument may 
be found no small part of the strength 
of the pedobaptist cause. The ar- 
gument is substantially as follows. 
Within somewhat less than one hun- 
dred years from the time of the apos- 
tles we find, from unquestionable tes- 
timony, that the practice ofinfant bap- 
tism was in general use. But from 
all we know of human society and 
of the workings of the human mind, 
itis impossible to account for this 
fact on any other supposition than 
that this practice had a divine origin ; 
that it was introduced by Christ and 
his apostles. We find, moreover, 
that for several centuries at least, 
subsequent to this tine, the baptism 
ofinfants was continued in the church 
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without opposition. So long as 
these facts are admitted we see not 
how our Baptist brethrencan consist- 
ently maintain that infants are ‘not 
proper subjects of this rite. Not 
that we would rely on human opin- 
ion or practice merely as authority 
in matters of religion; but for the 
present we must regard the early 
commencement, and the general dit- 
fusion of the practice in question as 
evidence that it had no human ori- 
gin. We cannot conceive that any 
man or any body of men would have 
had influence to introduce a practice 
of this nature, for which neither the 
author of our religion nor his inspired 
agents give authority. Had there 
been nothing elise known on the sub- 
ject, the plain fact that infant bap- 
tism generally prevailed in the Chris- 
tian church at so early an age, must 
have created a strong presumption 
that it was from heaven. 

In addition to the oiher merits of 
the little volume before us, it ought 
to be stated that it is composed 
throughout in a truly candid and 
Christian spirit. In this respect 
Dr. Woods has set an example most 
worthy of imitation. Happy indeed 
would it be for the cause of truth and 
righteousness, if all who write on 
subjects of religious controversy 
would exhibit the temper which these 
pages manifest. it is painful evi- 
dence of the weakness and thie sin- 
fulness of man that m discussing top- 
ics connected with the eternal wel- 
fare of the soul he has so often ex- 
hibited a spirit the very reverse of 
what appeared in the followers of 
Christ, and caused even the heathen 
abont them to exclaim,’ “See how 
these Christians love one another.”’ 
In polemic theology the object of 
contention has often been victory ; 
and this object has been sought by 
most unfair and unhallowed means. 
The disputants overlooking their ob- 
ligations to mutual kindness ana bro- 
therly love, have maifested little else 
than a desire to trample each other 
in the dust. Nothing of this kind 
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occurs in the pages before us. The 
object of the author evidently was 
simply the elucidation and defence 
of truth. In seeking to accomplish 
this he manifests a strong determin- 


ation to adhere to the instructions of 


God’s word, and to give every thing 
which there occurs its proper weight 
and importance. He makes no pre- 
tensions to a degree of evidence in 
support of his opinions which inspira- 
tion does not afford, nor does he seem 
at all desirous to abridge in others 
the right of thinking for themselves. 
These pages appear to have been 
composed in a devout and pious 
frame of mind. He keeps it distinctly 
in view that the great end of all the 
outward rites of religion is to render 
men holy, to fit them for the service 
and the enjoyment of God. 

In his last lecture Dr. Woods has 
discussed the mode of baptism. 
This he considers, like all other wri- 
ters on the same side, as of no es- 
sential importance to the validity of 
the ordinance, and treats the contro- 
versy respecting it as confined with- 
in narrow limits. His most impor- 
tant positions on this part of the sub- 
ject are, that the New Testament 
furnishes no evidence that immersion 
was the only mode in which baptism 
was performed by Christ and the 
apostles; that if the common import 
of the terms employed by tie inspired 
writers on this subject is immerse and 
immersion, this does not prove that 
they may not have a different meaning 
when used in relation to the subject 
in question; that could it even be 
maintained that baptism was origin- 
ally administered by immersion, this 
would not prove that it ought, under 
no circumstances, to be administered 
in a different form. ‘To us these 
positions appear altogether tenable, 
and we regret exceedingly the bold 
and confident spirit with which we 
occasionally hearthem denied. This 
is the more to be regretted, since 
our author, as well as many others, 
has fully proved that in some instan- 
ces at least in the sacred pages, im- 
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merse and immersion cannot be the 
meaning of the terms employed in 
relation to this subject. 

from the conclusion of the vol- 
ume we quote the following as a 
specimen of the spirit which pervades 
the whole performance, which we 
cordially recommend to general pe- 
rusal. 


And here, as I am about to take my 
leave of this subject, I must solicit the 
candid indulgence of those who differ 
from me in regard to the mode of Bap- 
tism,while [ allow myself in great plain- 
ness of speech, and utter my thoughts 
seriously and unreservedly, as in the 
presence of him who is the Saviour and 
Judge of the world. 

We must all, I think, be satisfied, 
that the salvation of sinners, and the 
spiritual prosperity of Christ's kingdom, 
together with our own sanctification 
and eternal life, ought to be the great 
objects of desire and pursuit to all 
Christians ; that no other objects 
should be suffered to come into com- 
petition with these; and that we 
should do nothing, and countenance 
nothing, which can in any way intefere 
with them. But have these great 
spiritual interests been always kept 
uppermost in the mind? Have they 
not sometimes been almost forgotten ? 
And have they not too frequently been 
made subordinate to local or sectarian 
interests? I have heard of Christians, 
and of Gospel ministers, who have 
made the mode of Baptism ‘their grand, 
engrossing subject. I have heard of 
those, who have been actuated by such 
an intense zeal in favor of one particu- 
lar form of this external rite, that they 
have seemed almost inclined to make 
it the sum of all religion. Even in 
those auspicious seasons, when God is 
pleased in mercy to pour out his Spir- 
it and produce in the minds of multi- 
tudes a deep and overwhelming im- 
pression of the evil of sin, and the value 
of eternal salvation; there are some 
Christians, and some teachers of re- 
ligion, (I hope the number will be found 
small ,) who show an unaccountable 
forwardness to introduce discussions 
respecting the mode of Baptism ; and, 
instead of striving with all their hearts, 
to bring sinners “into the kingdom of 
heaven, and to promote the holiness of 
believers, make it a favorite object to 
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convince them, that Baptism should 
not be administered by sprinkling but 
by immersion. Now it is well known, 
that discussions of this kind have a di- 
rect tendency to grieve the Holy Spir- 
it, and to divert the attention of saints 
and sinners from the one thing needful. 
Iam fully persuaded, that the intro- 
duction of such a subject, especially in 
a revival of religion, is offensive to God, 
and will be followed, as it often has 
been, by the withdrawment of his gra- 
ciousinfluence. AndI would earnest- 
ly beseech any ministers or Christians, 
who are inclined to such a course asthat 
to which I have now referred, to pause 
a few moments, and seriously inquire, 
whether they are pursuing the great 
object, for which Jesus died on the 
cross, and for which he has given us 
the Gospel, and the day of salvation; 
whether they are not in danger ofsubsti- 
tuting an excessive zeal for an outward 
rite, or rather, the form of an outward 
rite, in the place of pure love to Christ, 
and to the immortal souls of men: and 
whether they have any reascn to think, 
that such a form as this, will appear as 
important to them at the Judgment 
day, as it does now. Those Chris- 
tian brethren, with whom I am expos- 
tulating, expect to dwell eternally in 
heaven with an innumerable multitude 
of God’s people, who differ from them 
astothe mode of administering baptism. 
And J »m very sure, that “ the general 
assembly and church of the first born, 
who are written in heaven,” and “ the 
spirits of just men made perfect,” will 
not be divided into different and con- 
tending parties, onaccount of their hav- 
ing received Baptism in different ways, 
The presence of their Saviour, and 
their glowing, perfect love to him, will 
make them all one. And any strife, or 
prejudice, or coldness, existing among 
them in this world, will either be buri- 
ed in a happy oblivion, or will be re- 
membered with grief, (if grief can be 
found in that happy world,) and with 
high emotions of gratitude for that in- 
finite grace, which has delivered them 
from the weakness and imperfection of 
their earthly state, and prepared them 
for the holy employments and pleasures 
of heaven. 

With these few suggestions I dismiss 
a subject, which it was no pleasure to 
me to introduce. But there are other 
subjects, relating to the present and 
future happiness of all the children of 
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God, on which I should love to enlarge. 
If we are real Christians we are enti- 
tled to an inheritance incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away. 
Christ is even now the portion of our 
souls; and we shall shortly be with 
him where he is. Having this hope in 
us, let us purify ourselves, as Christ 
is pure. Let us walk by faith, not by 
sight. As tothe general interests of 
Christ’s kingdom, and as to the partic- 
ular interests of our own denomination; 
as to the substance of religion, and as 
to its outward forms, let us endeavor 
to judge and feel as Christ does,—and 
as we ourselves shall, when the sha- 
dows of time shall vanish, and we shall 
arrive ata worldofpertectlight. There 
all the redeemed—delightful thought! 
—all the redeemed, forgetting every 
distinction of name or sect, will unite 
their joyful hearts and voices in praise 
to him who loved them, and washed 
them from their sins in his own blood. 
Let us do all in our power to prepare 
ourselves and others for that blessed 
world, and to render the society of the 
redeemed on earth like what it will be 
in heaven. Henceforth we will have 
no strife, but to copy the love and 
meekness and forbearance of the bless- 
ed Jesus, and to advance his cause. 
We will heartily rejoice in the work of 
the Holy Spirit among Christians of 
every description, and guard with the 
most sacred care against every thing 
which would hinder its progress. We 
willsuffer no zeal for any personal object, 
or for the interest of any one sect, to 
take place of that holier zeal which 
we ought to cherish, for the glory of 
our common Lord, and the prosperity 
of his universal empire. If we may 
but have the joy to see him inherit all 
nations, our souls shall be satisfied. 
We will not cease to love thee, and to 
pray for thy peace, O kingdom of 
Christ. If we forget thee, let our 
right hand forget her cunning. Ifwe 
do not remember thee, let our tounge 
cleave to the roof of our mouth.—pp. 
17i—174. 


We decline attempting a discus- 
sion of the subject brought into view 
in these Lectures from a full impres- 
sion that such an attempt would be su- 
perfluous. So much has been written 
on this subject, and with so much 
ability, that the individual who sets 
himself to discuss it can hardly ex- 
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pect to do any thing more than to 
repeat what has been many times 
already said. It is cause for the 
most sincere regret, that an outward 
rite confessedly not essential to sal- 
vation, should be made a subject of 
angry debate, of alienated affections, 
and of separation among the follow- 
ers of the Redeemer. It would 
seem indeed that such persons on a 
subject of this nature might agree 
to differ ; that though their opinions 
might not harmonize, still each might 
be willing that the other should think 
for himself, and thus all might walk 
together in harmony and peace. In 
the censure which we now intend to 
express, unquestionably our Baptist 
brethren deserve a large share. The 
high claims which they have advan- 
ced, and the exclusive spirit which 
they have manifested in relation to 
this subject, have long been viewed 
with most painful regret. That they 
should even exclude from commun- 
ion at the table of the Lord a vast 
majority of the Christian world, 
merely on account of a difference of 
sentiment respecting an ordinance 
which, themselves admit may, under 
some circumstances, be neglected 
entirely, consistently with men’s en- 
joying the special favor of God, is 
not less inconsistent with the dictates 
of right reason, than with the spirit 
of revelation. Through what me- 
dium the light on the subject of bap- 
tism can strike the minds of these 
brethren with such clearness and 
force, as to justify the doubts which 
they at times express respecting the 
integrity of those who adopt a prac- 
tice different from their own, we 
have always been unable to conceive. 
Why may it not be admitted by all, 
that on this subject as well as every 
other, men may honestly differ ;— 
that is, may embrace different views 
while faithfully using the best light 
they have? But we forbear. A 
spirit of censure or of complaint 
suits neither our feelings nor the 
subject. It is believed that a more 
liberal state of mind begins to mani- 
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fest itself in that denomination, and 
that the adyocates of close commun- 
ion are becoming less numerous and 
less strenuous. This change, so far 
as it exists, must be owing to the in- 
crease of light, and to the greater 
prevalence of the spirit of Christian- 
ity. These things may always he 
expected to advance hand in hand. 
In proportion to their progress the 
change just mentioned will become 
more and more manifest. Nor has 
this change hitherto, nor will it in 
future shed its happy influence on 
one denomination of Christians alone. 
It is matter of devout congratulation 
that the feelings of bigotry, which 
have too long been indulged by those 
of every name who have professed 
the faith of the gospel, have begun 
to decline; and that the love of 
Christ is so extensively felt to bea 
common and a sufficient bond of un- 
ion among all his true disciples. 
What is now witnessed affords ground 
for the joyful anticipation, that the 
time is approaching when the peo- 
ple of God shall see eye to eye; 
when Ephraim shall no longer envy 
Judah, nor Judah vex Ephraim, and 
there shall be nothing to hurt or de- 
stroy in all God’s holy mountain. 


Letters to an Anxious Inquirer, de- 
signed to relieve the difficulties of 
a friend under Serious Impres- 
sions. By T. Cuaritron Hen- 
ry, D. D. late Pastor of the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church, Charles- 
ton, S. C. Charleston; 1827. 
pp. 323, 8vo. 


Own taking up a new book, it is 
one of our first inquiries, is the book 
needed ? Does it add any thing to 
the existing sources of improvement 
or innocent enertainment? With 
respect to many of the productions 
of our day, we could not give an af- 
firmative reply to these questions ; 
but with respect to Dr. Henry’s 
work, we give such an answer with- 
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out hesitation. Though it has taken 
the familiar form of an epistolary 
correspondence, it is really a philo- 
sophical analysis of several states of 
mind which are very common, and 
very commonly perplexing to an 
anxious inquirer, with direction and 
advice correspondent to each. A 
well executed work of this kind must 
be peculiarly acceptable and useful 
to this class of persons, as we can 
expect but few of them to possess 
competency to trace accurately the 
operations of the mind, and unravel 
for themselves its various windings. 
Such a work too is very desirable to 
those who undertake the task of di- 
recting the inquirer. It is a task in- 
volving the eternal interests of the 
soul: a task too important to be 
rested on the individual and unassist- 
ed resources of those who are called 
to perform it. It is a subject of 
lamentation that many of those whose 
profession devolves upon them this 
most interesting duty are but indif- 
ferently qualified for its performance: 
and that many assume the office of 
advisers and directors to the inquir- 
ing mind who possess scarcely a sin- 
ale requisite for the labor. We have 
been often pained to hear conversion 
described as a kind of mechanical 
process, or as the progress of a bod- 
ily disease, which commences with 
a certain train of symptoms and pro- 
ceeds with regular steps till it comes 
to a crisis and then leaves the con- 
stitution in a new state. Such em- 
pirics make no allowance for the 
variety which difference of educa- 
tion, opinions, prejudices, habits, and 
natural temperament, may introduce 
into religious experience. Ifa per- 
son exhibits the features of the Chris- 
tian character in never so strong re- 
lief, yet if his conversion has not 
been marked by the prescribed symp- 
toms and stages, he can with diffi- 
culty be admitted within the pale of 
charity. 

That department of mental philos- 
ophy which respects the religious 
affections, and especially that speci- 
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fic part which would meet the exi- 
gencies of an anxious inquirer, has 
not received due attention from the 
sages who have undertaken to ana- 
lyze the operations of the mind and 
exhibit man to himself. Whether 
this neglect has arisen from incom- 
petency through want of personal 
experience, or from dislike to the 
subject, it is unnecessary to decide, 
while the fact is obvious. Until we 
received Dr. Henry’s Letters we 
had no book which we could put 
into the hands of an inquirer with 
confidence that it was suited to his 
wants. Doddridge’s Rise and 
Progress has too much of the fault 
which we have already noticed. It 
marks out a single course, a single 
train of exercises, leading to certain 
results, with little variation. Though 
it is in high estimation in the reli- 
gious world, and we doubt not has 
been an instrument of much good, 
yet we doubt whether a majority of 
anxious inquirers would derive as- 
sistance from it. Many from not 
finding the prescribed course cor- 
respondent to their own feelings 
would be disheartened, and none we 
presume, would be relieved of their 
perplexities by it. Indeed the au- 
thor scarcely attempts any relief of 
such perplexities, as frequently if 
not generally arise in the inquirer’s 
mind. Edwards’ Treatise upon the 
Religious Affections, for an advan- 
ced state of religious experience, and 
for persons of considerable intellec- 
tual attainments, is pre-eminently 
useful. He does not however at- 
tempt a solution of the difficulties 
which often exist in the mind of a se- 
rious inquirer—those difficulties con- 
templated in Dr. Henry’s work ; and 
the very profoundness of his treatise 
unfits it for the condition of the anx- 
ious, end especially for those of or- 
dinary attainments. The impatience 
incident to a state of anxiety forbids 
long investigation and attention to 
nice discriminations. The instruc- 
tions adapted to such a state are 
plain and simple. We have found 
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few anxicus inquirers who had suf- 


ficient patience to give this work of 


Edwards acareful perusal. Yet the 
inquirer needs some directory. He 
finds his mind in a new state. Unac- 
quainted with the nature of religion, 
he has fears and perplexities, anda va- 
riety of feelings which he cannot ac- 
count for; he wonders why it is 
thus with him; he is ashamed to 
disclose his feelings and anxieties ; 
he wearies himself to no purpose, 
and is often tempted to abandon all 
thoughts of religion. In this condi- 
tion, how welcome would be a guide 
who had travelled through the Jaby- 
rinth ; who had acquainted himself 
with all its windings, and who had 
conducted others through it. 

With such a welcome will Dr. H.’s 
letters be received and read, we 
think by the perplexed and anxious 
inquirer. He seems to have expe- 
rienced some of the difficulties which 
he describes and solves. He had 
been much employed as a spiritual 
guide to awakened and distressed 
sinners, and to doubting Christians. 
And it is matter of devout gratitude 
that the Great Head of the Church 
directed such a man to put the result 
of his own thoughts and observations 
upon paper. From the impressions 
which we had received of Dr. Hen- 
ry’s character, of his strength of in- 
tellect, his delicacy of feeling, his 
Christian simplicity, and the warmth 
of his piety, we were prepared to 
expect much from his pen: but his 
Letters have exceeded our expecta- 
tions. We consider him to have 
entered a field not before sufficient- 
ly explored ; to have laid open en- 
tanglements and cleared away ob- 
stacles which have often retarded 
those who would escape from the 
“city of destruction to Immanuel’s 
land ;”’ and to have erected clearer 
way-marks at the openings of some 
of those devious paths which have 
conducted bewildered seekers to ihe 
gates of despair. We trust that 
these Letters will be blessed by the 
Spirit of Grace, not only as the means 
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of consolation and strength, but as 
the instrument of saving many from 
ruin. Dr. H. though dead, will long 
speak to the conscience and the 
heart of the trembling inquirer. 

The subjects of these letters hav- 
ing no very intimate connexion, are 
presented without plan; and they 
are too numerous to admit of a con- 
venient synopsis. We shall there- 
fore in the order of the letters, pre- 
sent to our readers only a few qota- 
tions, accompanied with such re- 
marks as we deem illustrative, or 
appropriate, as it is our maim object 
to induce them to read the book. 

In the first Letter, Dr. H. notices 
the fact and the pretences of that dis- 
position so common among thought- 
ful sinners and doubting Christians, 
to conceal their religious anxieties. 
The real cause of this concealment, 
he states in the following passage. 


The mover of all this mischief is 
that most secret of agenits—pride. 
There is no need of defining, no need 
of explaining the operation of this 
principle; and it is wholly useless to 
quarrel with terms. Let him who 
speaks of this delicacy, and continues 
to foster it, examine the first feelings 
to which it gives rise: let him com- 
pare these feelings together, and note 
well their selfishness; and see if it be 
possible to escape our conclusion. Yes, 
pride has its retired habits as well as 
modesty, its seemly aspect, and its ve- 
ry diffidence of manner. And it is 
hence, that among the children of God, 
the consciousness that their mutual in- 
firmities are known to each other, and 
the corresponding fear that they might 
generate a distrust of their sincerity, 
very often stand in the way of a fulfil- 
ment of that prophecy which the latter 
days shall complete—* then they that 
feared the Lord spake often one to an- 
other.” pp. 30, 31. 

We have no doubt that the true 
cause is here exposed. By an artful 
misnomer its hatefulness is disguised 
from the subject of it. And we veri- 
ly believe that this secrecy is not on- 
ly a source of immense sufferings but 
a most effectual method of resisting 
the Holy Spirit. When the truth is 
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pressed upon the conscience so as 
to excite uneasiness ; especially when 
the impression is protracted, there 
is little room to question the agency 
by which it is produced. ‘That Spi- 
rit whose sword is the word, has di- 
rected the instrument to its appro- 
priate work. A sense of dissatis- 
faction would induce to a change of 
conduct ; feeling would impel to ac- 
tion. But by a law of our nature, 
emotions which do not result in ac- 
tion soon lose their vividness and gra- 
dually fade away and die. Affections 
which do not find expression are 
smothered, and will not long conti- 
nue their existence. Concealment 
often proves “fixed air, the choke- 
damp of death,” to the excited feel- 
ing, the awakened conscience, and 
the half-formed resolution. When 
the god of this world finds his sub: 
jects alarmed and ready to flee for 
escape, he attempts to shame them 
away from the sources and the means 
of deliverance. 

The danger of concealment and 
inaction is thus pourtrayed by the 
author. 


Now whatever the degree of your 
feelings, all this is an operation of di- 
vine power ; and—let me add—an ef- 
fort of divine grace. But still it pre- 
sents only part of the scene in which 
an awakened soul is the active or pas- 
sive object. There is much which that 
soul does not see: and much of which 
it may seldom think. Angels, who min- 
ister to heirs of salvation, rejoice in 
the conversion of the sinner. Are an- 
gels, then, listless spectators of a scene 
whose result may gladden Heaven? 
Hell never loses a victim without a ma- 
lignant effort to retain it. And are 
these lost spirits idle in such an hour? 
Do not imagine that these are the mere 
suggestions of fancy. The value of 
an immortal soul is not too small to de- 
serve this interest. 

Nor is this all. There are two other 
considerations which attach importance 
to this state of mind, beyond that of 
any former period of life: The light 
which shines so clearly from the Law 
and the Gospel, not only aggravates 
the guilt of every sin committed in it, 
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but renders every hour’s delay more 
criminal in the sight of God. This is 
an awiul truth, however little it may 
have occupied our thoughts. The sins 
of other hours, their neglects and fol- 
lies, are committed under less restraint 
and with less compunctions of con- 
science. And sad as is the record they 
bear against us, they are comparative- 
ly small. But when the Spirit of God 
has flung his brightness around duty 
and sin, and rendered them both un- 
equivocal in our sight—when we are 
feelingly sensible that we are arrested 
in a career of danger—even the un- 
checked sin of thought has a power to 
blind the understanding, and to sear 
the conscience, beyond the act of ini- 
quity, on another occasion. 

The other consideration is this: Ev- 
ery trifle in your circumstances is like- 
ly to produce some positive effect upon 
your condition as anInquirer. Atother 
times, the influence of little events may 
reach but alittle way. But at this pe- 
riod, when the heart receives an im- 
pression from every thing that can 
reach it—when tendencies of good or 
evil supplant each other so easily—it 
is not impossible that the eternal doom 
of the soul may be suspended by an ap- 
parently negative matter. 

There are political moments when 
the fate ofan Empire hangs on a trifle, 
and the welfare of its millions is to be 
secured or lost. It isso, too, in the 
struggle of an awakened sinner: when 
hope may be won or abandoned, even 
without the interference of a ruling 
passion. Here, then, I cannot omit 
saying, that there is no idea more erro- 
neous than that which is sometimes 
held by the friends of one who has 
been aroused toa sense of danger, and 
led to some seriousness of thought: I 
mean the idea that all is now well; 
that the convicted is “in a good way :” 
as if piety had already commenced its 
reign in the bosom, or a credible assu- 
rance were given of its future influ- 
ence. pp. 37—39. 


Many an awakened sinner who is 
afraid to pursue an inquiry into his 
true condition may find a description 
of his case in Letter LIT. 


Let me repeat what I have already 
hinted,—and I may have reason to ap- 
ply to other instances—that, in the case 
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before us, the inquirer has no defined 
object in view. He is led to serious 
thought but it is to no distinct purpose. 
He is in the condition of one whohears 
a vague report of personal alarm, with- 
out being able to conjecture its mean- 
ing, or its nature; desiring to antici- 
pate the evil, without knowing where 
to direct his energies. Yet even from 
kim, this Inquirer differs in one unhap- 
py respect: such a man would exam- 
ine all that could throw light on the 
truth; he would meet intelligence half- 
way. Notsohere. There is a want 
ofthat andor to himself, which even 
the law of self-preservation should 
suggest. And he continues brooding 
with a half-affected sorrow, over an in- 
definite evil. And, perhaps, uttering 
secret murmers to himself, which tend 
as much to harrass his mind as to alien- 
ate his soul still more from his God. 
Has one in this situationa right to com- 
plain of his failure? Has he not stood 
back from the accomplishment of his 
own end?—The adage of one who un- 
derstood the heart is too easily verified 
—‘the foolishness of man perverteth 
his way: and his heart fretteth against 
the Lord.”* 

But we will imagine such a one to 
have advanced further. We will sup- 
pose him to have seen enough to know 
that amoreserious developement awaits 
him: and that, if he continue his pur- 
suit, he must encounter the spectacle 
of moral deformity which an unrenew- 
ed spirit always exhibits. He sees 
enough to create an alarm,—not on ac- 
count of his danger, but on account 
of the pain which will accompany 
perseverance in his investigation. It 
is a present ill which he dreads. The 
terrors of Eternity are removed still 
further off, while he is engrossed with 
these apprehensions. If he go on, he 
must suffer:—and he has arrived at a 
point of reflection near enough to ob- 
tain some general idea what that suffer- 
ing would be; and to see that the path 
to Calvary may be one of distress ; 
that the call which invites him to Christ 
is one which reminds him of wretched- 
ness and guilt. And that the act of 
obeying it must be one of self-abase- 
ment. ‘To proceed, then, is, as it were, 
in search of sorrow. ‘If’—says one 
in such a state—‘ if faith and repent- 
ance would come of themselves,—or if 
conviction would bring, at once, that 
distress which would immediately pro- 
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cure the favor of Christ, I should be 
satisfied to encounter it. But togoon 
making painful discoveries—becoming 
the executioner of my peace—it is re- 
quiring too much.” 

And what heart burnings ensue! 
And the secret thought is, “ God ought 
to do more to help me!” 

Now there are two reasons why 
this man gives up the important ques- 
tion before him: one of these, I have 
already said, is the dread of present 
suffering—the natural disposition to 
postpone a day of distress. He had 
been instructed to approach the Sav- 
iour directly; but no sooner had he 
seen a part of the path he was to have 
traveiled, than he relinquished the 
design. 

The second reason is found ina feel- 
ing common to this state of mind; and 
may be expressed in the following 
language—*I have certainly made 
some discovery into the state of my 
heart: I have arrived within a certain 
distance of my object: I can reach this 
point again at pleasure. It is some 
satisfaction to see what I can do. I 
am encouraged, therefore, to return to 
the world. 

A third case may be found in the 
buoyancy of feeling whichso easily rises, 
after a momentary depression, higher 
than ever: that temper, which unless 
grief give it sobriety,it is difficult to 
arrest long enough to effect any impor- 
tant purpose. In such an instance, 
serious impressions come and go at the 
call of atrifle. But they come as the 
light cloud which flings a shadow over 
the gaieties of the heart: and the lit- 
tle circumstance of external temptation 
—joined, as it always is, to the reluct- 
ance of an unsanctified heart to the 
scheme of grace—removes them again. 
The remembrance of a favorite amuse- 
ment—so unlike the present unwel- 
come sobriety—disheartens and dis- 
courages: andeven the thought of a fri- 
volous jest whets the appetite again for 
worldly amusements. This is a lamen- 
table state, in which the hopes of an 
immortal soul remain at the mercy of 
a petty incident. But the considera- 
tion of that very truth ought to furnish 
an inducement to more substantial res- 
olutions, and to create a more effectual 
alarm of danger. 

Unhappily, this is not always the 
effect. The mind of such a man easily 
deceiveshim. After having once aban- 
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doned the pursuit, he may return to it 
again with more earnestness: and with 
some additional hope from his former ex- 
perience. And he may do so again and 
again—for such a mind is the only 
one liable to frequent awakenings— 
but we may see him, in every instance, 
deciding against himself, with the utter 
impossibility of success. Yet is it not 
acquired habits of which he is complain- 
ing, or on which he charges all his dif- 
ficulty >—habits, which, if they stand 
in the way of his spiritual welfare, are 
equally sinful and dangerous: and 
which are as certainly preparing their 
harvest of future remorse, as those 
more postive and flagrant. It is indeed 
a hapless spectacle which the Inquirer 
here displays; when, like the idola- 
trous Jew, in whom the strength of 
habitual sin was too great for his con- 
viction he exclaims,—‘“ there is no 
hope; no; I have loved idols, and 
after them will I go!” But, if he took 
pains to examine the feelings with 
which this plaint is uttered, his con- 
clusion would be more unhappy than he 
now suffers it to be. Let us look at it, 
passing,—for its frequency, in one form 
or other renders it worthy of notice. 
pp- 79—84. 


A page or two further on the stale 
excuse drawn from the doctrine of 
election perverted, is well answered. 
We are persuaded that this excuse 
derives strength, and makes reply 
unsatisfactory, from a mistake con- 
cerning the doctrine which is not al- 
ways designed or wilful. The de- 
cree of election is considered as 
preceding inthe order of nature the 
purpose of atonement, and as having 
no reference to the sinner’s voluntary 
rejection of offered mercy. This 
view of the subject gives plausibility 
to several objections. But in our 
view “the purpose of election con- 
templates men not only as fallen and 
depraved, but as having rejected of- 
fered mercy.”’ And the doctrine it- 
self is simply the purpose of God to 
grant the effectual influences of his 
Spirit to prevent the universal rejec- 
tion of the atonement,—to secure the 
salvation of some who without such 
influences would not, though they 
might, accept the gospel. ‘This pur- 
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pose of God therefore imposes no re- 
straint,—it prevents more from avail- 
ing themselves of the gracious over- 
tures of their sovereign. It creates 
no certainty which does not exist 
without it, that any will refuse com- 
pliance with the terms of salvation. 
{t furnishes no evidence that God 
does not really and unequivocally de- 
sire the salvation of all men,—that 
his invitation is either limited or in- 
sincere. 

The delusions of the awakened 
sinner where impressions are wear- 
ing off are next exposed. 


But an avowed abandonment is not 
universal, even among those who ap- 
pear to have lost interest in the subject. 
We hear some stating their determin- 
ation to continue their inquiry—*f am 
seeking.”—Few expressions are more 
illusive than this. It may be honestly 
uttered; but is very frequently not so. 
And it is one of those instances of per- 
verting Scripture language, which a 
common mistake has sanctioned: a mis- 
take to which I shall advert hereafter. 
At present, I would say to such a one 
—‘ your interest in religion diminished 
in the failure of your expectations : 
you were unwilling to admit to your- 
self that you were relinquishing al] 
hope,—for this would have been a 
painful thought. You were determined 
to eontinue in the same round of duties, 
although they were discharged with in- 
sensibility, and heartlessness. This 
course you considered a kind of neutral 
agency; in which,if there were ne 
comfort, there could be no danger. 
Herc, too, you hoped that some hght 
might gradually break in upon you, and 
you profess to “wait patiently,” be- 
cause it is the direction of the Word of 
God. But can this dealing be approv- 
ed? Will a heartless round of forn 
lead you to that grace which you pro- 
fess to be seeking ? And does not this 
very contentment, while you are with - 
out spiritual peace, tell against you * 
You are seeking ?—then it is for an ob- 
ject which you undervalue, and which 
excites no feeling of anxiety. There 
is danger in your present situation, and 
that most imminent. It is not neutral 

round on which you are standing. 
Grae hour in which you remain out 
of Christ, you are increasing your 
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guilt, and diminishing your hope of 
pardon. And the pretext with which 
you would satisfy your conscience, is 
one which favors the natural inclina- 
tions of the heart.”—And how frequent 
are the instances in which a death-like 
lethargy supervenes! All the little 
sensibility that had existed, perceptibly 
giving way to a conscious stupidity : 
the form of piety adopted, in the place 
of its principle: and the reluctance 
to confess to himself that’he was re- 
turning to the world, gradually lost in 
its cares and its pleasures. 

In such an instance as this, in which 
the pursuit so called may have continu- 
ed for a long time, the most common 
result is that of embracing some doc- 
trinal error. The nature of evangel- 
ical religion is questioned : so is that 
of a change of heart; or the latter is 
discredited altogether : and the self- sa- 
tisfying reasoning is—*I may have 
been mistaken in my expectations. 
My anxiety has left me; but my pres- 
ent peace may be the answer of prayer : 
and although I cannot perceive any 
difference between my present state, 
and that of some months since, excep- 
ting that habit has reconciled me more 
to outward forms, may I not be safe?” 
How readily is stupidity mistaken for 
a heavenly peace, after remaining in 
such a condition as this! And how 
completely is the soul invested in an 
armour which no arrow of conviction 
can penetrate. 

Or, where this is not exactly the 
state of mind in which a long continu- 
ance of fruitless form has left the In- 
quirer, another plea is sometimes ad- 
vanced, nearly as delusive and dange- 
rousasthelast. It isthis; I am wait- 
ing for a day of power. I have seen 
that power displayed in the conversion 
of others. I continue in the way of it. 
I remain at the pool until the troubling 
of the waters.” pp. 93—96. 


We have not only seen those who 
were thus practising deception upon 
themselves, but we have heard in- 
struction and advice which favored 
the deception. We have heard the 
sinner directed to ‘Wait God’s time”’ 
of relief. A sad perversion of lan- 
guage! The distressed sinner is thus 
treated, and he learns to consider 
himself, as a helpless creature suffer- 
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ing under calamity, desirous of ap- 
plying the remedy for his disease, 
but having no power to do so; ra- 
ther than as an obstinate recusant 
who will not apply the remedy which 
is presented to him and urged upon 
him. The tendency of such instruc- 
tion is most dangerous. If followed 
it exonerates his conscience from 
the guilt of his present state of mind 
and relieves him from that painful 
sense of obligation which usually 
brings ihe sinner to the footstool of 
mercy. The commiseration fre- 
quently expressed by friends for sin- 
ners in an unsubdued state is injudi- 
cious and often leads to unhappy 
results. The only scriptural, and 
therefore the only safe course, is, to 
set before them in the clearest light 
their own blame-worthiness, their 
true condition, the provision of divine 
mercy, and Saviour’s love, and the 
long-suffering and waiting conde- 
scension of an offended God. To 
increase the sinner’s terror ts not al- 
ways desirable, perhaps not always 
safe: but there is no fear of over- 
whelming his conscience with a sense 
of guilt and obligation. This is pre- 
cisely the effect which enlightened 
benevolence desires, for without it 
he rarely if ever lays down the wea- 
pons of rebellion. 

In Letter IV. our author notices the 
pernicious consequences of a common 
propensity in awakened sinners to 
suppose that their religious experi- 
ence must exactly accord with that 
of some one whom they have seen, 
or whose history they have heard or 
read. The consequences can hard- 
ly have escaped the observation of 
any one who has been at all conver- 
sant with persons under religious im- 
pressions, or with doubting Chris- 
tians. The anxious inquirer labors 
to produce in himself just such a state 
of feeling, of terror and distress. If 
unsuccessful, as he generally is, he 
concludes that his prospects are hope- 
less. On account of this propensity 
it is with regret that we hear well- 
meaning, but imprudent Christians 
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relate to anxious inquirers their own 
marveilous experiences: and it has 
led us to doubt the expediency of 
publishing a minute history of extra- 
ordinary cases in accounts of revi- 
vals. ‘They may indeed benefit some, 
but they mislead and produce unavail- 
ing distressin more. In these histo- 
ries many exercises are related which 
have no necessary connexion with 
religion, and result from causes 
wholly foreign from it. Though we 
fully believe that the operations of 
the Spirit in some important respects 
are similar in all cases,—that he gives 
the truth access to the conscience and 
the heart, and produces the same 
fruits, in all who are converted ; yet 
the emotions which result from these 
operations are almost endlessly di- 
versified, by differences in degrees of 
knowledge, previous sentiments, ha- 
bits, and natural structure and dispo- 
sition of mind. Perhaps the correct 
histories of no two cases would in all 
respects correspond. 

In his fourth Letter, Dr. Henry 
obviates the difficulty which arises 
in the minds of some inquirers re- 
specting the propriety of their at- 
tempting to pray. Butin the phrase- 
ology which, probably through inat- 
tention, he has employed to express 
a scriptural truth, he has left some 
discrepancy between that truth and 
the conclusion of his own argument. 
Hle says, (p. 111.) “I am aware 
that from the scriptural truth—the 
prayers of the wicked are an abomi- 
nation to the Lord—it has been ar- 
gued that the unrenewed man ought 
not to attempt such an act.”’ Yet 
by his reasoning and by a quotation 
from Dr. Dwight, he shows that there 
are some prayers of wicked men 
which are not an abomination. The 
apparent discrepancy will be re- 
conciled by a correct reading and in- 
terpretation of the passages of scrip- 
ture which relate to this subject. We 
are not aware that the precise propo- 
sition “ The prayers of the wicked are 
an abomination to the Lord,” is con- 
tained in the scriptures, or that the 
Von. I1.—No. XI. 76 
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proposition without qualification and 
as it is applied to awakened sinners 
expresses a scriptural truth. The 
passage commonly referred to as 
containing it, is the following: The 
sacrifice of the wicked is an abomi- 
nation to the Lord; but the prayer 
ofthe upright is his delight. If it be 
said that the word “ sacrifice,” in the 
first part of the parallelism corres- 
ponds with the word “ prayer’’ in the 
second part, and is to be understood 
in the same sense with it; still it is 
evident that the passage has respect 
to a formal religious service—which 
being performed in this light by a 
man of wicked life, its obvious insin- 
cerity makes it abominable. Thus 
it is said also in another passage, 
He that turneth away his ear from 
hearing the law, even his prayer shall 
be anabomination. But the prayers 
which Dr. Henry and Dr. Dwight 
regard as not sinful, are those cries 
of the awakened sinner for mercy or 
help which he utters from the impulse 
of distress, from fear of puuishment, 
and the desire of deliverancé ; with- 
out any apprehension that he does it 
as the performance of a prescribed 
religious duty. Sucha prayer is not 
that “ sacrifice’? which Solomon had 
in view, and has not in it the same in- 
consistency and hypocrisy. But he 
that “turns away his ear from hear- 
ing the law’’ manifests such a con- 
tempt of the divine authority, as 
proves the hollowness of his religious 
performances. 

These passages therefore do not 
prove that all prayers of unregener- 
ate men are sinful. But if they are 
so, still we have no difficulty in ex- 
horting sinners to pray. The fact 
that they have never prayed with 
right affections is no reason why they 
should not now pray with such affec- 
tions, and no certain evidence that 
they will not so pray. They are 
with propriety exhorted to pray and 
perform every other duty, as they are 
exhorted at once to surrender them- 
selves to the Saviour and be at peace 
with God. 
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As the question respecting pray- 
er involves the character of all those 
actions which are prompted by re- 
ligious anxiety, and by which the in- 
quirer would promote the interests 
of his soul,—his attendance upon the 
means of grace generally,—we would 
take still broader ground and say that 
the actions which spring from the 
mere dread of natural evil and the 
desire of natural good, instinctive 
affections, are not sinful, unless they 
are prohibited by a divine command, 
or are directed to the accomplishment 
of a forbidden purpose. The fear of 
evil and the desire of natural good, 
which result from our physical consti- 
tution, are no more the subject of 
praise or blame than the circulation 
of the blood. The actions which 
proceed from them must derive their 
character from the purpose to which 
they are directed and the law by which 
God has required them to be regula- 
ted. To obtain deliverance from 
eternal torment is not a forbidden 
purpose: to read the scriptures or 
hear them explained and enforced, 
to attend to the truths which God 
has revealed and consider the mo- 
tives which he has set before us, are 
not prohibited actions. It ispossible 
therefore that an unrenewed sinner 
shall attend upon the means of grace 
and not commit sin in so doing. 
Those who believe that every action 
of an unrenewed man is positively 
sinful, even that attendance upon 
the means of grace whichis prompt- 
ed by instinctive dread of misery, either 
involve themselves in the absurdity 
of exhorting men to commit sin ; or 
they must discourage them from at- 
tending upon the means of grace. 
We are aware that they attempt to 
escape from this dilemma by saying 
that a sinner should be directed to 
be holy at once,—to perform every 
act for the glory of God. But no 
being can act rationally without con- 
sidering the motives to action; no 
one can become holy, without under- 
standing the motives to holiness, or 
act for the glory of God without cor- 
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rect apprehensions of the character 
of Godand a knowledge of his re- 
quirements. Iftherefore the sinner is 
ignorant, or if his apprehensions of 
the character of God and duty are 
erroneous, they require an impossi- 
bility. They require him to be holy 
before he understands the motives 
to holiness; to glorify God before 
he understands his character and 
claims, or the service which will please 
him. 

For our own part we are not 
troubled with apprehensions of ens 
couraging men to sin by exhorta- 
tions to attend upon the means of 
grace. It is true that under the 
means of grace unrenewed men 
will probably commit sin (and whe 
does not) ; but their simple attend- 
ance upon these means for the pur- 
pose of learning their true interest 
and the motives to seek it, consti- 
tutes no part of their sin. This sen- 
timent does not .iwply any state of 
neutrality. A man’s ultimate pur- 
pose determines his character, and 
he remains of the same character 
until that purpose is changed ; but 
considering the motives to change 
that purpose is not furthering or pro- 
moting it. 

In his fourth Letter, Dr. H. con- 
siders a complaint often made by 
inquirers “in the following words ; 
‘My heart is insensible to the truths 
of which my judgment is convinced ; 
I am incapable of feeling on the on- 
ly matter which is worthy of emo- 
tion.”’ He justly supposes that the 
complaint very often originates in a 
deception respecting the nature of 
our emotions, and a false estimate 
of their importance. A very happy 
illustration of our liability to decep- 
tion, and of the influence of emotion 
and principle is given at pages 122, 
123. 


A statement of human misery and 
wretchedness, made before two per- 
sons, may produce the following ef- 
fects: one may be touched with sym- 
pathy; and the tears which flow, may 
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jead to a persuasion of tenderness of 
heart. The other may hear the tale 
with an unaltered eye, and yet think 
deeply. The first may shrink from en- 
tering the abode of squalid misery, 
and exhibit no movement of principle ; 
while the second will devote time and 
eare to mitigate the evils of the suffer- 
er. These are things of daily obser- 
vation. So there are those who can 
shed tears of apparent sorrow, when 
the pathetic tale of a Saviour’s life and 
death is told; .while the fixed thought 
ef others may be accompanied with 
unmoistened cheeks: but the feelings 
of the first may be “ as the early dew,” 
while the impressions of the second 
are as indelible as the etchings of steel. 
Now which was the neighbor here ? 
which the Levite, and the Samaritan ? 
A difference—a most essential differ- 
ence—must be admitted to exist, in 
both physical and moral constitution, 
and it should not be forgotten that 
while a physical weakness may lead to 
what is called tenderness of feeling, 
this ready access to tears which re- 
lieve an oppression, may prevent an 
abiding effect on the mind. I would 
not say that it is always thus: But I 
would not hesitate to say, that we are 
not always proper judges of our feel- 
ings; and that the self-jealous Inqui- 
rer is very likely to deceive himself in 
the judgment he passes. 


We agree with our author where 
he says, “a certain tenderness of 
feeling is necessary as an evidence 
of our earnestness ; but its extent is 
not to be prescribed, and we cannot 
judge of it always ourselves. Nor 
is this all; apart from what I have 
said the same subjects will not affect 
constitutions of equal feeling in the 
same way or to the same extent. 
And yet they may produce the 
same results by apparently different 
means.” 

Ordinary minds in the examina- 
tion of their spiritual state do not 
make the proper distinction between 
mere passive emotions and the 
choices, the active preferences of the 
mind; between sentimentalism and 
principle. Believing that religion con- 
sists principally in the affections, they 
place more reliance upon the emo- 
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tions than upon the decisions of the 
will. Though it is true that religion 
is chiefly concerned with the affec- 
tions, yet we take the choices or 
preferences of the mind to be the 
most important class of its affections, 
and to constitute what we mean by 
the term heart, when we correctly 
use it in reference to our spiritual 
state. The choices, preferences, or 
purposes, of the mind, form its mor- 
al character. But its emotions de- 
pend on its physical structure, its 
connexion with a bodily organization, 
and on external circumstances over 
which it has no contrel. The emo- 
tions therefore do not indicate with 
any certainty its moral or spiritual 
state. There is no more fallacious 
criterion of self-examination. 
Another perplexity into which 
the mind of the inquirer is some- 
times thrown, Dr. H. supposes to 
result from indistinct conceptions of 
sin; he is much agitated, he com- 
plains that he has little or no convic- 
tion. Cases of this kind are of fre- 
quent occurrence ; and this seeming 
absurdity is presented to us of a per- 
son greatly distressed, because he is 
no more distressed. This perplexi- 
ty results from ignorance of two 
things. Indistinect conceptions of 
sin from ignorance of the divine re- 
quirements, in their nature or ex- 
tent, and anxiety because we are 
not more distressed, from ignorance 
of the nature of conviction. The 
cause of perplexity points out the 
means of relief. We can never have 
clear views of our own sinfulness 
without a competent knowledge of 
God’s requirements and a compari- 
son of our affections, purposes and 
actions with this standard. By the 
law is the knowledge of sin. The 
anxiety of the inquirer because he 
feels no more pungent distress, 
would probably be relieved by a 
correct knowledge of the nature of 
conviction. There is scarcely any 
subject of such immediate interest 
to inquirers of which they have more 
vague notions. They generally con- 
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sider any distress about sin, or the 
unhappy condition into which it has 
thrown them, as conviction; and 
pungency as essential to its happy 
result. But conviction, when strip- 
ped of its concomitants and adjuncts, 
is simply a perception of the contra- 
riety of our affections, purposes, and 
conduct to the law of God. This 
is followed by a painful sense of 
guilt, and obligation. Terror from 
fear of punishment, though a fre- 
quent, is not a necessary concom- 
itant, as immediate execution of 
wrath may not be expected, and 
hope of escape may be indulged at 
the same time. 

That sense of blame-worthiness 
from which flows evangelical sorrow 
implies further, a perception of the 
reasonableness of the divine require- 
ments, and of the justice and kind- 
ness of the Lawgiver. The most 
pungent distress which we have ever 
witnessed in awakened sinners, seem- 
ed to proceed from the sudden dis- 
covery of guilt and condemnation in 
persons grossly ignorant of the way 
and means of escape, or from an ap- 
prehension that the day of grace was 
passed, or that some other peculiar- 
ity rendered the case of the individu- 
al hopeless. These causes of dis- 
tress are evidently accidertal, and 
by no means necessary accompani- 
ments of conviction. 

The direction which is given by 
Dr. H. to an inquirer who complains 
of his moral weakness and says he 
can do nothing, is, we should think, 
liable to misconception. 


“ True,”—I would say,—“ you can 
do nothing. The Word of God has 
affirmed this before you admitted it; 
you are brought only to anexperimental 
conviction of what you would not be- 
lieve until this moment. Receive, then, 
more readily the converse of this truth 
—Christ can do all things for you. 
Surrender, therefore, your heart to 
him now,-when the lesson of your own 
insufficiency is so plain. pt 146. 


If the meaning be, as we presume 
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it is, the sinner’s liability through 
the influence of habitual inclination 
and the force of temptation to fail 
in the performapée of his resolutions, 
the direction is pertinent. The mo- 
ment a sinner surrenders himself to 
Christ, and looks to him for the in- 
fluence of his Spirit, the promise of 
God secures the necessary aid. But 
some might take his meaning to be, 
that the inquirer is convinced of an 
imbecility which rendérs it physical- 
ly and absolutely impossible to keep 
his resolution,or to do any thing spiri- 
tually good. The direction then would 
be a mockery of his suffering. For 
the surrender of the soul to Christ 
is one of the greatest spiritual efforts, 
the very thing which he felt himself 
most unable to perform. ‘The direc- 
tion is undoubtedly correct, but it 
should be clothed in such language 
as will not encourage the sinner to 
believe that he has any other weak- 
ness than that of habitual disinclina- 
tion and perverseness. 

In conclusion, we have perhaps 
never read a book, except the Bible, 
with whose sentiments we could 
more exactly accord, and few which 
appear to us better calculated to be 
useful, than the one which has now 
occupied our attention. Dr. H. ap- 
pears to take a common-sense view 
of every subject in his Letters, and 
these views seem to have been form- 
ed from a practical acquaintance 
with the matters of which he treats. 
When these Letters shall be known 
they will be esteemed an important 
treasure, not only by anxious inqui- 
rers, but by those who have any con- 
cern in religious instruction; and 
will be regarded as a valuable closet 
companion to the practical Chris- 
tian. 

We have not read them with the 
eye of verbal criticism, yet they de- 
serve commendation in respect to 
style. It has a simplicity and per- 
spicuity which accommodate it to the 
condition of the unlearned, and a 
refinement which will delight the 
learned reader. 
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COLLEGIATE RECORD FOR 1828. 


CoLLEGEs. GrapbvaTEs.|CoLLeGces. GRADUATES.)COLLEGES. GRADUATES. 
A.B\M.D A.B )M.D A.B M.D 
Waterville, 12 Brown, 3/Princeton, 25 
Bowdoin, 20} 27|Washington, Ct. Univ. Penn. 11 
Dartmouth, 41; 11/Yale, 29) West. U. Penn. 4 
Burlington, 4| 9)Columbia, Dickinson, 20 
Middlebury, 18 Union, Jefferson, 26 
Williams, 18} 14/Hamilton, Hampden Sidney, 9 
Amherst, 41 Geneva, : Univ. of Georgia, | 24 
Harvard, 52; 8 Rutgers, Centre, Ky. 3 

Whole number of Graduates, Academical, 556 ; Medica], 105. 

The above list is as complete as we have had the means of making it. 


























The Honorary Deerers of D. D. and LL. D. conferred were as follows:—by 


Bowpo1rn, that of D.D. on the Rev. Nathan Lord, of Amherst, N. H.; that of 
LL. D. on the Hon. Stephen Longfellow, of Portland. 

Dartmouth, the degree of D. D. on Professor John Smith, of Bangor, Rev. 
Warren Fay, of Charlestown, Mass. and Rev. Noah Porter, of Farmington, 
Conn; the degree of LL. D. on the Hon. Charles Marsh, of Woodstock, Vt. 

Wirrrams, the degree of D. D. on the Rev. William R. Weeks, of 
Paris, N. Y. 

Amuerst, the degree of D. D. on the Rev. Thomas Snell of North Brook- 
field, Mass. 

Brown, the degree of D. D. on the Rev. Alva Woods, President of Transy1- 
vania University, and Rev. Daniel Sharp, of Boston; the degree of LL. D. on 
the Rev. Dr. Nott, President of Union College. 

Yaxe, D. D. on the Rev. William H. De Lancy, Provost of the University of 
Penn.; LL. D. on Samuel M. Hopkins, Esq. of Albany. 

Cotumsia, D. D. on the Rev. Asa Eaton, Boston, Rev. William B. Sprague, 
West Springtield. Mass., Rev. William Hendel, Womelsdorf, Pa., Rev. Wiliam 
Berrian, New-York. 

Union, D. D. onthe Rev. Benjamin B. Wisner, Boston, Rev. Mr. Lacy, Al- 
bany, Rey. C. C. Cuylor, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Rev. Mr. M‘Masters, Duanes- 
borough, N. Y. 

Ruteers, D. D. onthe Rev. Thomas De Witt, N. Y. 

Western U. or Penn., D. D. onthe Rev. Joseph Kerr, Pittsburg, Penn. Rev. 
Alexander Bullions, Cambridge, N. Y., and Rev. James R. Wilson, Colden- 
ham, N. Y. 

Centre Cotiece, D. D. on the Rev. Jeremiah Chamberlain, President of 
Louisiana College, and Professor Robert Hardin, of Maryville Theological Se- 
minary, Tenn. 


PHI BETA KAPPA ANNIVERSARIES. 


ALPHA or Connecticut,— Yale: William Maxwell, Esq. Orator. 

AvpHaAor Massacunusetts,—Harvard : Jonathan Porter, Esq. Orator; T. J. 
Hedge, Esq. Poet. 

Avena or New-Hampsuire,—Dartmouth. 

Avpua or New-Yor«x,—Union: Hon. Judge Conklin, Orator. 

Avpua or Matne,—Bowdoin: Rev. Benjamin Tappan, Orator; Richard H. 
Vose, Esq. Poet. ' 


CONCIO AD CLERUM, 
At YaLs, by the Rev. Nathaniel W. Taylor, D. D.—published by request of 
theaudience.—At Wiittiams, by the Rev. R. S.‘Storrs;—to be published in the 
National Preacher. 
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Resignations and Appointments. The Rev. Dr. Tyler has resigned the Presi- 
dency of Dartmouth College, and the Rev. Dr. Lord, of Amherst, N. H. is elect- 
ed to the office. 

Proiessor Cleaveland, of Bowdoin, has been invited to the Professorship of 
Natural Philosophy, Chymistry, &c. in the University of Pennsylvania. The 
Rey. Edward Rutledge, of Stratford, Conn., is appointed Professor of Belles 
Lettres and Moral Science in the same Institution. Dr. R. M. Pattison, of the 
University, has received the appointment of Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the University of Virginia. 

The Rev. Samuel F. Jarvis, D. D. has been elected Professor of Oriental 
Languages and Literature at Washington College, Conn. Dr. John S. Rogers 
is elected Professor of Chymistry and Mineralogy, and the Rev. Horatio Potter 
Professor of Natural Philosophy, in the same Institution. 


Presidents of Colleges. Of the Presidents of thirty-four of the oldest Colleges 
in the United States, thirty-one are Clergymen, and three are Laymen. Of the 
Clergymen, forty are Presbyterians or Congregationalists, four are Bay tists, 
five Episcopalians, one Dutch Reformed,and one Roman Catholic. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Anpover. Anniversary Sept. 24. The Exercises, by the Senior Class were 
as follows: 

Translation of Ps. viii. with an inquiry whether this Psalm refers to the Mes- 
siah: H. Allen, Industry, Me.—The meaning of the word Gehenna, as used, by 
the writers of the New Testament: C. N. Ransom, Marietta, Ohio.—Do the 
Sacred writers employ figurative language to describe the things of the invisible 
world? and how canit be distinguished? A. J. Leavenworth, Waterbury, Conn. 
—lInterpretation of 2 Cor. v.21: A. Kingsbury, Coventry, Conn.—The histor- 
ical parts of the Old Testament considered as affording a knowledge of the human 
character: C. E. Stowe, Natick.—The Bible a friend to human happiness: 8. 
Williams, Boston.—The Christian Sabbath: L. Luce, Rochester.—Mystery no 
objection to the Christian Religion: B. Kent, Dorset, Vt.—The doctrines of 
Grace promotive of Humanity: A. Blanchard, Montpelier, Vt.—The cause of 
Missions the cause of the Christian church: E. G. Babcock, Milton.—The re- 
surrection of Lazarusa proof of Christianity: S. H. Fletcher, Putney, Vt.--Know- 
ledge of human character, its importance to the Christian Preacher: J. Ander- 
son, Hartford, Conn.-—-Ulric Zuingle: §. H. Stearns, Bedford.—Instruction an 
essential characteristic in Sermons: D. Shepley, Norridgewock, Me.—Influence 
ofthe Reformation on the cause of learning and religion: A. Stuart, Pittsford, 
Vt.—The influence of the preacher’s work upon his own intellectual and moral 
character: J. L. Kimball, Lyndon Vt.—The English Pulpit in the 17th century: 
L. Matthews, Cornwall, Vt.—Appropriate Preaching: C. Fisk, Wrentham.— 
The Pulpit in the 4th century: J. Spaulding, Thirley.—Causes that affect the 
character at the American Pulpit : H. G. O. Dwight, New-York. 

On the day previous, an Oration was delivered before the Rhetorical Society, 
by Mr. Lyman Matthews: a poem by Mr. Amos Blanchard, both members of 
the Senior Class: and an address by the Rev. L. Withington, of Newbury. The 
subject of the oration, was “ The Responsibilities of the Descendants of the Pu- 
ritans;’”—of the poem, ‘* The captive African chief:”—of the address, Originality 
and Eloquence. In the evening, an oration was delivered before the Society of 
Inquiry respecting Missions, by Mr. Calvin E. Stowe, “On the advance which 
is to be expected in Religious Knowledge.” 


Princeton. The semi-annual examination commenced on Thursday, Sept. 18. 
On Monday following the Rev. Doctor Green delivered a farewell dis- 
course to the pupils: and in behalf of the Directors, conferred Diplomas on the 
following fifteen persons, who have gone through the whole course of study pre- 
scribed for their three years continuance in the Seminary, viz: William 
P. Alrich, Isaac N. Candee, John F. Cowan, William Cox, John K. Cunning- 
ham, Chauncey E. Goodrich, James Hawthorn, John D. Hughes, William B. 
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M’Ilvaine, James D. Pickands, David R. Preston, George Printz, David R. Rid- 
dle, Moses Williamson, and (a man of color) Theodore 8. Right. 

Three others, viz. Aaron W. Long, John Montgomery, andSamuel B. Smith, 
of the same class, were examined, and have made the requisite attainments for 
graduation; but having been absent from the Seminary from ill health or other 
causes a portion of the three years, could not receive the Diplomatic honors of 
the Institution. 

On Friday evening Sept. 19, an address was delivered before the Society of 
Inquiry respecting Missions, by Mr. William Hervey, on “ The spirit of Missions.” 
A dissertation was also read, by Mr. C. E. Goodrich, on “ The motives which 
should influence the ministers of Christ in the selection of the particular places 
of their labors.” 





Avusurn. Annual Examination, Ang. 18. An exhibition was held in the 
Presbyterian church on the evening of the 19th, when the following addresses 
were made before the several Societies, in the Seminary, by members of the 
senior class, previously elected forthat purpose. An‘address on Pulpit eloquence, 
before the Rhetorical Society, by George W. Warner, of Ohio.—An address on 
Freedom of Inquiry, before the Theological Society, by Hiram L. Miller, of New 
Jersey—A Missionary Plea for Greece, addressed to the Society of Inquiry on 
Missions, by Josiah James Kirkpatrick, of North Carolina. 

Other exercises were attended on the afternoon of the day succeeding, in the 
following order. 

The importance of an enlightened and vigorous effort in the cause of Christ, by 
B. C. Cressy.—The Bible the only true standard of Theology, by D. Witter.— 
The credulity of Infidels, by C. G. Clark. —The Moral Power of the church, by 
M. Kimball.—The Macedonian cry from the West, by N. W. Fisher.—Why 
should so much time be spent in preparing for the Gospel Ministry? by Isaac F. 
Adams.—Peter’s Fall and Recovery, by W. Brobston.—The advantages of a 
Settled Ministry, by R. Hawley.--The mysteries of Providence, in the early re. 
moval of pious and gifted men, by G E. Furman. 


Newton. Annual Examination, Sept.11. There were nine Essays read by 
members of the Junior Class; four by those of the Middle Class; and one by a 
member of the Senior Class. An address was delivered before the Society for 
Missionary Inquiry, by Mr. John Stevens. 

Baneor. Anniversary Aug. 6. The list of exercises, and the number gradu- 
ated, not received. 

Respecting other Theological Seminaries likewise, we are without information. 
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RELIGIOUS. 

Concio ad Clerum: a Sermon de- 
livered in the Chapel of Yale College, 
September 10, 1828. By Nathaniel 
W. Taylor. New-Haven. pp. 38. 

Historical Religous Events, illustra- 
ted with engravings. By J. W. Bar- 
ber. Hartford. D. F. Robinson & 
Co. 12mo. pp. 148. 

The force of Truth at Halifax, N. J. 
or the Motives for a recent separation 
from the Church of England, and the 
constituting ofa Baptist Church. 

Ministerial Qualifications; a Ser- 
mon delivered at a meeting of the Car- 


lisle Presbytery for the Ordination of 
Messrs M‘Kinley and Williamson. By 
the Rev. G. Duffield. 

One Hundred and Twenty Reasons 
for being a Universalist. By the Rev. 
Paul Dean. Boston. J. Q. Adams. 
18mo. pp. 36. 

A Glance at Mr. Dean’s One Hund- 
red and T'wenty Reasons, for being a 
Universalist. By the Rev. J. Walker, 
of Paris, Me. 

The Seven Last Plagues or the Vi- 
alsof the Wrath of God, a Treatise 
on the Prophecies. By Robert Reid, 
A.M. Pittsburgh. 12mo. pp. 305. 
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A Sermon delivered in Beverly, June 
18, 1828, on occasion of the Death of 
the Rev. Abiel Abbot, D.D. By Jas. 
Flint, D.D. Salem. Foote & Brown. 
8vo. pp. 32. 

The Influence of the Christian Min- 
istry ; a Sermon delivered at the Ordi- 
nation of the Rev. B. C. Baldwin, 
Jan. 31,1828. By J. Nelson. Bos- 
ton. T.R. Marvin. 8vo. pp. 22. 

A Sermon delivered March 21, 1828, 
at the Ordination of Rev. A. Bigelow, 
in Walpole, Mass. By Jonathan Bige- 
low. Boston. T.R. Marvin. 8vo. 
pp- 20. 

Religious Liberty; a Sermon preach- 
ed Fast day, April3, 1828. By Wm. 
Cogswell. 

The Clergyman’s Companion, con- 
taining Occasional Offices of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. By John 
H. Hobart, D. D. New-York. 

Short Discourses for the Instruction 
of the Young. By the Rev. B. H. 
Draper. Philadelphia. 

Review of the Rev. B. Whitman’s 
Discourse on Regeneration. Boston. 
Pierce & Williams. 8vo. pp. 20. 


A Sermon delivered before the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, May 20, 1828. 


By 


J. Homer, D. D. Boston. Crocker 


& Brewster. 8vo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Address delivered before the Peace 
Society of Windham County, at its 
Annual Meeting in Brooklyn, August 
20th, 1828. By Elisha B. Perkins, 
Esq. Brooklyn, Con. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Herbert Mar- 
shall, a Presbyter of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Boston. R. P. & 
C. Williams. 18mo. pp. 126. 

Johnson’s Dictionary, improved by 
Todd; abridged for the use of schools ; 
with an Appendix of Americanisms. 
Boston. B. Perkins & Co. Small 4to. 

A Practical Grammar of the Ger- 
man Language. By Dr. Charles Fol- 
len. Boston. Hilliard, Gray & Co. 
12mo. pp. 281. 

An account of the High School at 
Rock Spring, Illinois. By Rev. J. M. 
Peck, one of the Board of Overseers. 

Biographical Sketches of Great and 
Good Men. Designed for the Amuse- 
ment and Instruction of Young Per- 
sons. Bosten. Putnam & Hunt. 
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Letter to a class of Young Ladies 
upon the study of the History of the 
United States. By Joseph Emersen. 
Boston. Crocker & Brewster. 12mo. 
pp. 36. 

A Picture of New York and the 
Stranger’s Guide to the commercial 
Metropolis of the United States. New 
York. A. T. Goodrich. 18mo. pp. 
492. 

A Defence of Free Masonry, ina 
series ot Letters addressed to Solomon 
Southwick. By Luther Pratt. Troy, 
N. Y. 12mo. 

The Condition of Greece in 1827 & 
1828. By Col. J. P. Miller. New 
York. J. & J. Harper. 12mo. pp. 
300. 

A Declaration of the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends held in Philadelphia, re- 
specting the Proceedings of those who 
have separated themselves from the 
Society. New York. J. Wood & 
Sons. 8vo. pp. 32. 

An Epistle and Testimony from the 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, held in 
New York by adjournment. New 
York. Mahlon Day. pp. 24. 

Intemperance destructive of Nation- 
al Welfare; an Essay. By Joel Mann, 
Minister of the Gospel in Suffield, Ct. 

Lucretia and her Father, a Narra- 
tive founded on Fact. By a Clergy- 
man of New-England. Hartford. D. 
I. Robinson & Co. 18mo. pp. 29. 

A Discourse delivered on the Fourth 
of July, 1828, at Watertown. By 
Convers Francis. Cambridge. Hil- 
liard & Brown. 8vo. pp. 23. 

An Address delivered before the 
Massachusetts Society for the Sup- 
pression of Intemperance. By J. B. 
Flint,M.D. Boston. Bolles & Dear- 
born. 8vo. pp. 43, 

Errors in Education; a Discourse 
delivered at the anniversary of the Der- 
by Academy in Hingham, May 2ist, 
1828. By Convers Francis. Hing- 
ham. Farmer & Brown. 8vo. pp. 36. 

An Oration delivered before the cit- 
izens of Charlestown on the Fourth 
of July i828. By Edward Everett. 
Charlestown. Wheldon & Raymond. 
8vo. pp. 43. 

Parallel between Intemperance and 
the Slave Trade; an Address deliver- 
ed at Amherst, July 4th, 1828. By 
Heman Humphrey, D. D. Ambherst. 
Svo. pp. 40. 
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The American Board held its Annu- 
al Meeting at Philadelphia, Oct. Ist. 
From the Treasurer’s report it appears 
that the receipts of the year for gener- 
al purposes, were $102,000; expendi- 
tures, $108,000. 

The Rev. Dr. Wisner and Henry 
Hill, Esq. of Boston, and the Rev. Dr. 
Carnaham, President of Princeton Col- 
lege, were elected members. 

The Annual Sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Dr. Rice, of Virginia. 
The next meeting is to be at Albany. 
The Rev. Dr. Alexander of Princeton, 
is appointed to preach the sermon. 

Twenty-four hundred dollars were 
subscribed during the meeting. 

The following abstract fromthe An- 
nual Report gives a rapid and interest- 
ing view of the missions of the Board. 

Bombay.—The American mission at 
this place appears to be in high esteem 
with the English population; and pub- 
lic opinion is rising in various places 
in favor of instructing and evangelizing 
the natives. Much harmony prevails be- 
tween the London Mis. Society, the 
Church Mis. Society, the Scottish So- 
ciety and the American Missionaries, 
in their efforts to benefit the people of 
the East. At their joint meeting in 
December last, favorable events in dif- 
ferent places were reported, and among 
them the conversion of five individu- 
als. The number of hearers on the 
Sabbath, at the Mission Chapel, was 
on the increase. A second edition of 
the New Testament has been com- 
menced; and is, probably, now finish- 
ed and in the hands of the people. 
The press is also engaged in furnish- 
ing school books, religious tracts, and 
portions of the Scriptures, according 
to the exigencies of the mission. In 
December 1826, there were 24 free 
schools under the care of the mission, 
containing 1499 boys and 86 girls; 
also 10 other schools exclusively for 
females, containing 380. 

Ceylon.—This mission has five sta- 
tions, viz.: Tillipally, Batvicotta, Oo- 
dooville, Panditeripo and Manepy. At 
Tillipally the disposition to attend 
public worship, and also the earnest- 
ness of the native converts are on the 
increase; ten or twelve have also been 
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added to their number. At Batticotia 
the Mission Seminary gives large pro- 
mise of usefulness; the number of stu- 
dents is 62, divided into four classes, 
and pursuing a regular and liberal 
course of study. At Oodooville, the 
Rev. Mr. Winslow, besides his regu- 
lar missionary duties, directs the 
studies of fourteen pious native youths, 
who are pursuing a regular theologic- 
al course. At Panditeripo, the native 
free schools, under the care of Dr. 
Scudder, are in a very prosperous 
state, and the gospel is attended with 
divine influences. At Manepy is a 
boarding school for girls under the 
care of Mr. Spaulding. About 20 na- 
tive converts are reported since last 
year, and others serious. The whole 
number of hopeful converts, as the 
fruits of this mission is 120; of these, 
100 remain alive and in good standing. 
Attendance on public worship is in- 
creasing. The number of free schools 
at the several stations is 93; (13 for 
girls, 34 for boys, and 46 mixed) con- 
taining 3380 boys and 942 girls. To- 
tal 4322. At the beginning of 1827 
the number was smaller, and the ave- 
rage number of the year was 3,800. 

Western Asia.—At Malta no change 
of importance had taken place. The 
mission press is still in motion. The 
number of books and tracts printed be- 
fore ist of November last was 160; of 
which 62 were in modern Greek, 43 
in Italian and 1 in Greweco-Turkish. 
Some of the tracts had passed to sec- 
ond and third editions, large quantities 
of which have been sent to Greece and 
the Levant. Besides the American 
mission press, two others belonging to 
the Church Missionary Society, and 
the London Missionary Society, are 
engaged in the publication of useful 
works. 

Beyroot.—The report embraces the 
period, between March 13th, 1827, 
and Feb. 15th 1828. The truth is 
represented as taking hold on the con- 
sciences of men, with extraordinary 
power, revealing the opposition of the 
wicked in the most fearful light. Long 
and interesting details, exhibiting the 
enmity of the ungodly against the gos- 
pel and its heralds, are given, which 
cannot be condensed for our bricf 
sketch, without losing their interest 
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Bishops, Patriarchs, &c. seem to take 
counsel together against the Lord and 
his. annomted. In June last, Messrs. 
Bird and Goodell came to Malta, to 
escape the dangers of the war; and 
the schools have all been abandoned. 
Several articles have been prepared 
for the press, such as the four gospels 
and some sermons, tracts, &c. by Mr. 
Goodell, Carabet,and Wortabet, which 
wait for the arrival of Turkish Arme- 
nian types. 

The Levant.—The remainder of the 
report under this head, recites the 
events and incidents of the Rev. Mr. 
Gridley’s journey from Smyrna to Kai- 
sarea; where by an imprudent effort 
and exposure in climbing Mount Ar- 
gens, he fell on the very threshold of 
his missionary labors, to sleep till the 
earth be no more. It also details the 
labors and progress of Mr. Brewer, 
from Constantinople through various 
places, until his arrival in the United 
States; and mentions the departure of 
Mr. King for Greece, under the auspi- 
ces of a Ladies’ Association in the city 
of New-York, to aid in the distribution 
of American bounty and engage in 
evangelical labors there. 

Sandwich Islands.—The progress of 
this interesting mission is represented 
to be “steady and encouraging,” al- 
thongh the opposition of visiters and 
resident foreigners was increasing. At 
Flonoruru, almost all the highest chiefs 
and those wlio have the principal in- 
fluence, are exemplary in their lives 
and decided friends of the mission. At 
a general convention last autumn, laws 
against murder,theft and adultery were 
unanimously adopted; and the enacting 
of other laws against flagrant immo- 
ralities is contemplated—all in the face 
of the most violent opposition. The 
corrupting influence of the mass of sea- 
faring visiters continues; still the 
floods of ungodliness cannot quench 
the fire upon their altars. The cause 
of truth is gaining ground, although 
the schools and place of public worship 
is not so well attended. The number 
of worshi; pers on the Sabbath is about 
2000, and some admissions to the 
church are recorded. The press at 
the last date, was engaged in striking 
off a new edition of hymns, a small 
tract containing the new laws, and the 
Gospel of Luke. At Weimea in the 
island of Tauai, the governor, Kaikio- 
eva, was faithful in resisting the wick- 
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edness of foreigners and promoting the 
improvement of the people. Ai La- 
haina, the schools are in a flouris ung 
condition, and the eagerness for books 
great. At Kairua, according to sd- 
vices from the missionaries under date 
of October 10, last, the year preceding 
had been one of uninterrupted prosper- 
ity, inthe preaching of the gos).cl, the 
multiplication and increase of! the 
schools, the improvement of the sciol- 
ars and the work of translating the 
Scriptures. Between 2000 and 3000 
attended public worship on the Sab- 
bath; and in the district of Kohala 
5000 attended morning and evening 
service. About 6000 scholars attend 
the schools. At Waikea, about 1000 
attend public worship on the Sabbath 
in a very orderly manner. At Kaav- 
aroa, Christianity has obtained so firm 
a hold on the hearts of the people, that 
it is no longer necessary to say, ‘* Let 
him that stole, steal no more.” In an 
open shed, by night and by day, valua- 
ble goods are left unguarded, among a 
community, which, before the intro- 
duction of Christianity, were univer- 
sally thieves. The three first gospels 
have been translated and sent to this 
country to be printed, and Luke is 
probably completed. More than one 
million pages of tracts and school books 
have been worked off by the mission 
press since Mr. Loomis left the island. 
The remainder of the report under this 
head is occupied by details concerning 
the assaults of foreign vessels, espe- 
cially that of Lieut. Percival. Since 
the rising of the court of inquiry, touch- 
ing the conduct of this officer, no in- 
telligence has been received from the 
navy department. 

Cherokees. —T he missionary labors o! 
the Board among the Cherokees com- 
menced more than eleven years ago. 
At Brainerd, the state of religious feel- 
ing is at times encouraging; and, of 
late, more than ordinary seriousness is 
observable. The schools are in a good 
state. At Carmel there is a great in- 
crease of knowledge. The number of 
church members in good standing, is 31. 
They employ at their own expense, a 
missionary agent to visit the dark pla- 
ces of the nation, to carry portions of 
the scripture, hymn books, &c. in man- 
uscript; and te teach from house to 
house where the people have never 
heard the gospel. At Creekpath, the 
number of scholars is 31 ; church mem- 
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bers 17, fruits ofthe mission. At High- 
tower, the number of scholars is 12; 6 
of whom are supported by a native 
convert. 
scholars is 13. The church is in a 
good state and the congregation more 
regular in their attendanee. At 
Haweis, 6 have been added to the 


church; there is a gradual increase of 


religious influence. Yet intemperance 
and general dissoluteness prevail among 
a great portion ofthe people. At Can- 
dys creek, 10 converts added to the 
church are reported, and four more are 
proposed for admission. Much reli- 
gious attention has prevailed during 


the last summer, some changes of 


character appear. ‘The school has 30 
scholars, and the effects of instruction 
are evident. At Mew Echota, there 
is a mission family, and much is expect- 
ed from the press lately established 
there. In conclusion, it is to be re- 
marked that the sum of all the ascer- 
tained blessings attending this mission 
is great. In some places, nearly all 
the adult population can read their own 
language, great improvement in fami- 
lies, knowledge is much increased, 


more than 500 children have attended 
the schools within the last ten years ; 


200 have attended during the past year, 
100 of whom have been residents with 
and under the immediate care of the 
mission families. ‘There are 120 com- 
municants, besides some hopeful con- 
verts not yet admitted. There are also 
pious interpreters, at several of the 
stations. 

Chickasaws.—At Munroe, a church 
was formed in 1823, which now con- 
sists of 59 members, of whom & are na- 
tives, 6 whites, and 45 blacks. The 
eagerness for the word of life and the 
exercises of the house of God, are so 
great that some blacks will go ten 
miles to attend an evening meeting and 
return by torch light the same night, 
through foot paths full of mud and wa- 
ter. At Tokshish, the school is yet 
small. Joncerning manv of the in- 
habitants, the missionary, Mr. Holmes, 
writes, * | have never seen a people so 
hungry for the bread of life.” At Mar- 
tyn the preaching of the word is attend- 
ed with a blessing; 5 conversions are 
reported, andthe seriousness of the 
people isincreasing. At Caney-creefis 
a-school. This mission has been a 
great blessing, already to the natives, 
and is full of promise tor the future. 
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The Choctaws.—-Elliot, 49 native 
pupils are reported as attending the 
schools at this station; whose profi- 
ciency has been quite respectable. 21 
of themcan write English composition. 
Others have made advances in the stu- 
dy of English grammar and geography. 
185 children have been admitted to the 
schools, since their commencement. 
The Sabbath schools are also very 
prosperous. Considerable improve- 
ment has been made in the cultivation 
of farms and the manner of living : but 
Whiskey is the great impediment to 
civilization. At Muyhew, the school 
and evangelical instruction continue as 
heretofore. Successful efforts have 
been made by the reigning chief te 
prevent intemperance. In 1825 there 
were 10 murders in the district in con- 
sequence of intoxication ; but since the 
present chief has been in power, only 
one death by drunkenness has occurred 
and that was a case of accidental drown- 
ing. At Emmaus, no material change 
has taken place; the schoo] is small. 
At Mr. Juzon’s the school is small. At 
Goshen, the influence of the mission 1s 
felt by the natives; and perceived in 
the improvement of their farms, cloth- 
ing and general manners, and also in 
the decrease of intoxication and mur- 
der. At Aikhunnuh, Mr. Byington 
preaches in English and Choctaw. 
T'wo native youths from Mayhew, the 
one a blacksmith, and the other a car- 
penter, have settled at thisplace. The 
people are making some advances in 
civilization and industry. At Gibeon, 
(late Col. Folsom’s) the school is with- 
out ateacher. Mr. Byington is ex- 
pected to remove to this vacant station. 
At Hebron, (near Robert Folsom’s) ira 
small school, taught at present in the 
Choctaw language. The people are 
desirous of getting agricultural imple- 
ments, household furniture, &c. and 
show a disposition to inquire on the 
subject of religion. 

Cherokees of Arkansaw.—-At Dwight, 
the church has received 16 new mem- 
bers, 11 of whom were received on 
profession of their faith. They appear 
well and give proof of growth in know- 
ledge and grace. Messrs. Finney and 
Washburn preach statedly at seven 
different stations, at the earnest desire 
of the people. The anxiety in all 
parts of the nation to hear the gospel is 
greatly increased. In the schools 
about 60 scholars attend unsolicited. 
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At Mulberry, the Indians have erect- 
ed comfortable buildings at their own 
expense, for the mission, and a school 
has been opened at their request. 
More than 30 attend and make good 
progress. 

Osages of Neosho.—At Union, the 
schoo] contains 65 members at the ea- 
pense of the mission; 20 of whom read 
in the Testament. No satisfactory 
evidence of piety exists among the 
Osages; great indifference and even 
levity prevails, in view of divine truth. 
At Hopefield, a gradual advance in 
civilization and a disposition to culti- 
vate the earth is perceived. ‘They alse 
manifest increasing desire for the edu- 
cation of their children; and, for that 
purpose, send them steadily to the 
school at Union. At Neosho, there is 
neither church nor school. No inter- 
est is manifested in the instructions of 
the gospel, and no improvement in the 
morals or domestic habits of the people. 
At Harmony,the school consists of 39 
children at present, 57 have left it since 
itscommencement. Thescholars have 
good minds and make some proficien- 
cy in their studies.—There does not 
appear, however, to be much ground 
gained on this territory of the great 
adversary of souls; theft, lying, gamb- 
ling, polygamy &c. seem to be almost 
universally prevalent, and they even 
ridicule all religious considerations. 


Edueation. If any doubt whether the 
claims of Education Societies are urgent 
and the cal! to sustain them, one which 
comes from God, we submit for their 
consideration the following authenti- 
cated 

Facrs. “At this moment there are 
six hundred and thirty-six vacant 
churches connected with our ninety 
presbyteries, which have no ministra- 
tions of the gospel, but from itinerant 
preachers; and five hundred and two 
more of our churches have only two 
hundred and twenty-six pastors, or 
stated supplies, sothat two hundred and 
seventy-six of the churches said to be 
supplied, might, with propriety be add- 
ed to those which are denominated va- 
cant. NinE HUNDRED AND TWELVE 
MINISTERS are therefore wunting to give 
each of our Congregations the entire ser- 
vices of a Pastor.” 

Statement of the Clerk of the General 

Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
1828. 
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“ We have no hesitation in saying 
that three or four hundred dollars 
might be raised upon an average, in 
each county in this state, (Ohio) and 
MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED MINISTERS 
or cuRist might be immediately intro- 
duced into this highly important field of 
missionary effort.” 

Report of Messrs. Bingham and Po- 
meroy to the Ex, Com. of A. H. M. 
Society. 

“In the distance of one hundred and 
twenty miles from Baton Rouge to 
New Orleans, the most populous part 
of the state (though the majority of the 
inhabitants are French, yet very many 
ofthem are Americans) it is believed 
that the first sermon since the world 
began, remains yet to be preached on 
the Sabbath, in the English language. 
In the largest and most flourishing 
parishes .of the State, Ascension, and 
Ibberville (a parish in Louisania is 
much the same as a county in the old 
states) with the exception of one Cath- 
olic clergyman in each, there is not a 
minister of the Gospel.” 

Signed by a number of the Inhabitants 
of the above Districts in a letter to 
Home Miss. Soc. : 

Between Two nunDRED and THREE 
HUNDRED destitute Congregational 
churches are reported in ‘the Minutes 
of the General Associations of Conn. 
Mass. and New Hamp.—the General 
Convention of Vermont, and the Gen- 
eral Conference of Maine. 

“ There is a great call in the German 
Reformed Church for Gospel minis- 
ters. “The Harvast is truly great, 
but the laborers are few.” There are 
about Four HUNDRED CoNGREGATIONS 
belonging to the German Reformed 
Synod, and only about NINETY MINIS- 
Ters, and about Ten students in the 
Seminary.” 

Rev. Sam’! Helffenstein to the Sec’ry 

A. E.S. Feb. 1828. 

A large number of additional desti- 
tute churches, probably exceeding ONE 
THousanp are reported in the minutes 
and public documents of other denomina- 
tions, as may be seen by the abstracts 
published in the Quar. Jour. of A. E. 8. 
and elsewhere. 

“In some of our Presbyteries there 
isa great deficiency of Ministers to 
cultivate the surrounding fields; and 
from this deficiency many churches 
are entircly destitute of the appointed 
and stated means of salvation In the 
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Presbytery of St: Lawrence, efforts for 
supplying the destitute population HAVE 
BEEN ARRESTED AND BROUGHT TO A 
sTAND by the melancholy fact, that min- 
isters cannot be obtained to enter on the 
service. 

Narrative of Synod of Albany—1828. 


“We have been compelled in nu- 
merous instances, to turn away from 
the cry of the needy, because we had 
noone to go for us. ‘There was no hes- 
itation felt as to the practicability of 
obtaining the means to sustain the 
enterprise, and the field was white 
already unto the harvest, bet, THERE 
WAS NO LABORER TO ENTER IN AND 
GATHERIT; and we cannot make min- 
isters:—we can make tracts, and 
multiply Bibles, to the extent of the 
means which the community may en- 
trust to our disposal; but the Lord 
of Hosts by his Spirit, and he only 
ean make Christians, and Christian 
ministers. Pray ye therefore the Lord 
of the Harvest, that he will send forth 
laborers into his harvest.” Ir 1s on 
THIS ACCOUNT PRINCIPALLY, THAT 
THE SocieTyY FAILS TO EFFECT ALL 
THAT IT DESIRES TO ACCOMPLISH FOR 
THE DESTITUTE IN THE UNITED 
STATEs. 

Report of the American Home Mis- 

sionary Society for 1828. 


An active member of the Executive 
Committee of the above Society stated 
to the Secretary of the Am. Ed. Soc. 
since this extract was written, “ That 
the Committee, would not shrink from 
the responsibility of engaging and em- 
ploying immediately, ONE THOUSAND 
MINISTERS Of suitable qualifications, 
could they only be obtained. 

THREE QUARTERS OF THE HUMAN 
RACE, have never yet heard that Christ 
came into the world to save sinners. 


The number of peatus of Ministers 
in the United States, registered in the 
Quarterly Journal of the American 
Education Society, in one year from 
July 1827, to July 1828—is121. The 
whole number of ministers of the differ- 
ent denominations, in U. S. who die an- 
nually, cannot probably be less than One 
hundred and Fifty. 

The increase of population in the 
United States, is in the ratio of One 
thousand a day, or, Three hundred and 
Sirty thousand, a year; requiring an 
annual increase of about Hour hundred 
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ministers,to keep up with the growth 
of the country. 

The number of students, last year, 
in all the Theological Schools, in the 
United States was under Siz hundred ; 
about one third of whom—or two hun- 
dred would finish their course during 
the year. Whatever may have been 
the number of private students who 
entered the ministry without having 
been connected with any public School 
—facts prove that it was not sufficient 
to vary materially the above lists of des- 
titute churches. THAT DESTITUTION 
REMAINS STILL. 





The Missionary Register makes an 
abstract from several speeches deliver- 
ed at the late anniversaries in London, 
which furnish interesting views of the 
state and prospects of religion in sev- 
eral countries in Europe. 


France.—A revival of true religion 
is rapidly proceeding in France. Isaw 
several symptoms, which could not be 
misunderstood, of the increase of reli- 
gious feeling generally among our 
French protestant brethren. Yes, there 
is not only in England and America 
and other countries, but in France 
also, a religious movement—an appar- 
ent influence of the grace and blessing 
of God—making its way gradually 
among all classes of persons, and like- 
ly to produce results of no small mo- 
ment. Permit me to mention a proof 
or two of this. 

The pastors united for private in- 
struction and prayer during the inter- 
vals which the various public assemblies 
allowed. I was present at four or five 
ofthese private meetings; where the 
whole conversation, the whole inter- 
course, all the observations, tended to 
promote spiritual religion, to exalt the 
blessed Saviour, and to animate to the 
discharge of duty, and draw closer the 
bonds of Christian love. This one 
circumstance is a pledge of the divine 
blessing. Again; tho Bible Society 
at Paris is beginning to be surrounded 
by those other religious and benevo- 
lent efforts which attend it in this 
country; it begins to be the centre of 
charitable activity; there is scarcely 
a design for the good of mankind, 
which is not taking root at Paris, and 
spreading through the Departments. 
The love of the Bible, and of the Sav- 
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iour whom the Bible reveals, is pro- 
ducing its natural and beneficial effects. 

Who that knows the situation of 
France twenty years since, does not 
rejoice and bless God for such a 
change? The French protestants are 
a small minority; perhaps not more 
than one in thirty of the whole popula- 
tion. Intidelity and scepticism, and 
departures from the fundamental truths 
of Christianity, had too much infected 
many of them. I saw myself some who 
professed themselves to be protestants, 
but whom, upon conversing with them, 
I found filled with doabts, and more 
than doubts, on the truth of Christian- 
ity itself. To see, then, our fellow- 
protestants return to the faith and love 
of the holy Scriptures—to see religious 
societies multiply—to see young min- 
isters animated with a pure zeal for 
the propagation of the gospel—is sure- 
ly the dawn of a better day, and is no 
small cause of sincere congratulation 
and joy. 

There was another circumstance 
which I observed, and which appears 
to me of great moment. The public 
taste in France, generally, seems more 
inclining toward Christianity. The po- 
pular infidel writers are losing ground. 
Voltaire and Rosseau are less thought 
of. I had an opportunity of attend- 
ing some of the lectures delivered at 
the Sorbonne, by the most distinguish- 
ed scholars and philosophers of Paris. 
On one occasion there were, perhaps, 
1800 youths assembled; I heard the 
professor make an avowal of his be- 
lief in Christianity; I heard him as- 
cribe to Christianity the civilization 
of mankind. I heard him assert the 
immateriality of the soul. I do not 
mean to say that these avowals were 
so full as I could have desired, or that 
many other things were not said 
which I could have wished omitted, 
but I mention. it, as a symptom of im- 
provemont which every Englishman 
will know how to estimate, when he re- 
collects the materialism and scepti- 
cism which have pervaded the French 
schools for so many years. I was pre- 
sent at another lecture where the at- 
tendance was equally numerous, (and 
not of a select auditory like the present, 
but of the most indiscriminate kind,) 
where the professor exposed the scep- 
ticism and coldness of heart of our 
Hume, and pointed out distinctly how 
a regard to religion and a love to the 
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institutions of his country would have 
improved and elevated his history. 
The same professor, in a preceding 
lecture, contrasted the sympathy pro- 
duced by our English moral writers, 
who recognised the Christian religion 
and wrought it into the characters 
which they described, with that which 
Voltaire attempted to raise on the 
principles of infidelity. | am not inten 
ding to say, that every thing was stated 
by these professors which could have 
wished: far, very far from it: but I men- 
tion these things as a symtom of that 
revival of religious feeling which I am 
persuaded is going onin France. 

In such circumstances, the opera- 
tions of the Bible Society are of incon- 
ceivable importance. The good that 
may be produced by the 14,000 Bibles 
and Testaments circulated by the Paris 
Society, and the 50 or 60,000 issued 
through the means of iudividual agents 
in France, during the last year, is more 
than we can imagine. The public 
mind in France is turning towards 
religion. The Roman Catholics are 
beginning to examine: the influence 
of the priests decreases daily. The 
pure word of God is the most powerful 
and peaceful instrument of effecting 
the conversion of men. 

In short, the impression which I re- 
ceived ofthe present state of religion 
in France was such as to encourage 
me to hope for the greatest results 
from the operations of the Bible Socie- 
ty. The position of that great king- 
dom, the genius and vivacity of its 
population, its influence over evry part 
of the continent, the growing spirit of 
religious inquiry which is diffusing it- 
selfin every part, all led me to antici- 
pate bright days of holiness and truth. 
The number of actual conversions 
among individuals, and the spirit of 
humility and devotion which pervades 
their religious meetings, are pledges of 
the divine grace and blessing. We 
have only to aid them in the temper of 
kindness and fraternal affection, which 
is the characteristic of the Bible So- 
ciety, in order to see the glorious things 
which the mercy of God may again, 
after two centuries pour down upon 
France.—Rev. Dan. Wilson—Bible 
Society. 


POLITICAL. 
Turkey. Little news has reached 
us since our last fromthe seat of war in 
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the East. The Russians do not anpear 
to be making much progress. Vigor- 
ous sorties have been made trom seve- 
ral of the ‘Turkish fortresses. In one 
at Choumla three Russian redoubts 
were carried and their garrisons cut to 
pieces. ‘Two Russian generals, W rede 
and Ivanhoff, fell in these bloody skir- 
mishes. 


Greece is not yet evacuated by Ibra- 
him Pacha. He idly occupies several 
fortresses and is said to be contending 
with tamine and the plague. The 
French expedition to the Nprea has 


sailed in several divisions. 

Portugal. The Brazilian Emperor, 
Don Pedro, has addressed a very sin- 
gular proclamation to the Portuguese 
nation; in which he vindicates the 
character ofthe Regent fromthe treach- 
ery which is attributed to him, by re- 
presenting him as compelled to the 
course he has taken bya faction, and 
he calls on the people to come to the 
aid of the Regent, that he may be en- 
abled to administer the government 
according to the constitution. 


Ireland. The civil condition of Ireland, 
resulting from the agitation of the question 
of Catholic emancipation, has become a 
topic of very great interest in the British 
newspapers. It would seem as if the 
entire mass of the people was in a state 
of politicalferment. An association ex- 
ists which embodies the Catholic influ- 
ence and exerts a power which wherever 
the Catholic population is predominant 
is paramount to the civil authorities,—de. 
riving its pecuniary resources from the 
ready contributions of the devotees of 
that religion. On the other hand, the 
Catholic Association is opposed by the 
” and we know not what 
other organized associations, whieh es- 


* Orangemen 


pouse the Protestant side of the ques- 
tion. We find it stated that at one as- 
semblage in August from 30,000 to 50,000 
‘ stout young fellows capable of bearing 
arms” of this party were present. A 
Mr. Ellis, late member of Parliament, 
complaining of the Government in not 
putting down the Catholic combination, 
said the Government were ignorant of 
the Protestant power, andthat “ Ireland 
had 400.000 Orangemen, armad, organi- 
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zed, intelligent, and brave—ready to 
start into the field at a moment’s warn- 
Yet it is evident that the Catho- 
lic power is very formidable; and by what 
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means to neutralize it the wise men of 
Britain seem to be at a ioss to know. 
For ourselves we have never had but one 
opinion on that subject; and it has seem- 
ed to us an anomaly in British policy that 
her profound politicians should not have 
learned from all history that the cry of 
persecution is the surest of 
strengthening a religious party. 

From a speech by Mr. Dawson at one 
of the popular meetings we extract a 
passage as giving a striking picture of 


means 


that unhappy country. 

It is my duty to state to the meeting my 
opinions with respect to that great ques- 
tion; and I beg the attention ot tis com- 
pany to the description of the condition 
to which, in my opinion, this subject has 
reduced the country. In place of an ex- 
clusive devotion to the business of ‘life, 
an industrious pursuit of professional 
occupations, the only certain road to 
wealth and eminence, this question has 
made every man, from the peer to the 
peasant, a politician ; it is the absorbing 
topic of every man’s discourse, and it is 
in consequence the fruitful parent of ex- 
aggerated fears, of unmeasured preten- 
sions, of personal hatred, of religious 
fury, of political strife, of calumny, of 
abuse, and persecution, such as is not to 
be found in any other part of the civili- 
zed world. Would that the whole evil 
ended here; but we may see what the 
mischief of such a state of things must 
be in the convulsed state of society, and 
the annihilation of all those ties upon 
which the well-being of socicty depends, 
The state of [re'and is an anomaly in the 
history of civilized nations. It is true 
that we have a Government to which an 
outward obedience is shown, which is re- 
sponsible to Parliament and answerable 
to God for the manner of administering 
its functions ; but it is equally true, that 
an immense majority of the people look 
up, not to the legitimate Governinent, 
but to an irresponsible and self-constitu- 
ted association, for the administration of 
the affairs of the country. The peace of 
Ireland depends not upon the Govern- 
ment of the King, but upon the dictation 
of the Catholic Association. (Cries of 
*“ More ’s the shame; shame! why not 
put itdown?”) It has defied the Goy- 
ernment, and trampled upon the law of 
the land—and it is beyond contradiction 
that the same power which banished a 
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Cabinet Minister from the representation 
of his county, because he was a Minister 
of the king, can maintain or disturb the 
peace of the country, just as it suits their 
eaprice or ambition. The same danger 
impends over every institution establish- 
edbylaw. The Church enjoys its digni- 
ty, and the clergy enjoy their revenues 
by the law of the land; but we knownot 
how svon it may please the Catholic As- 
sociation to issue its anathemas against 
the payment of tythes, and what man is 
hardy enough to say that the Catholic 
people will disobey its mandates? It de- 
pends upon the Catholic Association, no 
man can deny it, whether the clergy are 
to receive their incomes ornot. (Uproar.) 
The condition of the landlords, is not 
more consoling—already they have been 
robbed of their influence over their ten- 
antry—already they are become but mere 
cyphers upon their estates; nay, in many 
»laces, they are worse than cyphers; they 
heve been forced to become the tools of 
their domince ring masters, the Catholic 
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priesthood, and it depends upona single 
breath, a single resolution of the Catho- 
lic Association, whether the landlords are 
to be robbed of their rents or not. So 
perfect a system of organization was 
never yet achieved by any body not pos- 
sessing the legitimate powers of Govern- 
ment; itis powerful, it is arrogant, it de- 
rides, and it has triumphed over the en- 
actments of the Legislature. - 

There never was a time when the 
whole Catholic body was so completely 
roused and engrossed by political passions 
as atpresent. They have found out the 
value of union ; they have put in practice 
the secrefgof combination ; the clergy and 
the laity“fre the contrivers, but the peo- 
ple are the tools by which this extraordi- 
nary power has been gained; but soon 
they will find their own force, and some 
audacions democrat will start up, whe 
will spurn all restraints, civil, political, 
and spiritual, and who will consign the 
whole power of Ireland to an absolute 
and senseless mob. 
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Sept.17—The Rev. Cuaries S. Ap- 
ams over the Congregational church in 
Newfield, Me. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. 
Tappan of Augusta. 

Sept. 17—The Rev. Bennet Ty er, 
D. D. was installed Pastor of the Se- 
cond church in Portland, Me. Sermon 
by the Rev. Jonathan Cogswell, of Saco, 

Sept. 17—The Rev. H. H. Tappan 
was ordained over the Congregational 
church in Pittsfield, Mass. Sermon by 
the Rev. Dr. Griffin of Williams Col- 
lege. 

Sept. 17—The Rev. Esenrezer E. 
Cummines over the Baptist church in 
Salisbury, N. H. Sermon by the Rev. 
O. Tracy. 

Sepl. 18—The Rev. Mosss Sawyer 
over the Second Congregational church 
in Scarborough, Me. Sermon by the 
Rev. Daniel Fitz of Ipswich. 

Sept. 18—The Rev. Cunartes M. 
Brown over the First Congregational 
church in Lemster, N. H. Sermon by the 
Rev. Horace B. Chapin of Amherst. 

Sept. 20—The Rev. Hervey Baty 
was ordained at Hingham as an evan- 
gelist. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Knowles 
of Boston. 

Sept. 24—The Rev. Josern Marsu 
was ordained Pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church in Pomfret, Vt. The Rev. 
JonaTHAN Leavitt and Joun A. AvERY 
were ordained at the same time as evan- 


gelists. Sermon by the Rev. Professor 
Howe of Dartmouth. 

Sept. 25—The Rev. Joun Spavutpine, 
Apoptson Kinessury, Carvin N. Ransom, 
Samue. H. Fiercuer, and Caarves R. 
Fisk were ordained at Newburyport. 
Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Dana. 

Sept. 27—The Rev. Samuet Aaron 
was ordained to tho work of the minis- 
try at New Britain, Penn. 

Sept 30—The Rev. Mr. Kissam was 
installed Pastor of the Reformed Dutch 
church at Bethlehem, N. Y. Sermon by 
the Rev. John Ludlow of Albany. 

Oct. 1—The Rev. Davip STarret was 
installed Pastor of the Congregational 
church at Litchfield Corner, Me. Ser- 
mon by the Rev. Benjamin Tappan. 

Oct. 1—The Rev. Bensamin Rice was 
installed Pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional church in New Gloucester, Me. 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Pomeroy of 
Gorham. 

Oct. 2—The Rev. Isaac M‘Itivaine 
was installed over the Presbyterian 
church of Lansingburg, N.Y. Sermon 
by the Rev. Mr. Prime. 

Oct. 24—The Rev. Jupson A. Root, 
over the church in North Brantord, Cony. 
At the same time, Messrs. CHesTER 
Birer, Sanrorp Lawton, and STEPHEN 
Topuirr, as evangelists. Sermon by the 
Rev. Samuel! Merwin of New-Haven. 





Errata. 


In our September No. p. 455, for I dare answer, read I dare not 


answer: p. 456, 1. 6 fr. top, for inflexible read ineffable. 





